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New Teachers for a New Century 

Recommendations from a National Invitational Conference 

Margaret C. Wang, Distinguished Professor and Director, Temple University Center for Research in Human 
Development and Education, and Herbert J. Walberg, Research Professor, University of Illinois at Chicago 



Although some fear that there 
will be insufficient numbers of 
teachers in the next decade, the 
most serious problem may be the 
preparedness and quality of the 
present and prospective teaching 
force. This potential problem led to 
the national invitational conference 
“New Teachers for a New 
Century” cosponsored by the 
Johnson Foundation and the 
Laboratory for Student Success 
(LSS) at Temple University Center 
for Research in Human 
Development and Education, held 
on November 17-19, 1999 at 
Wingspread, the Foundation’s 
conference center in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Represented at the conference 
were deans of colleges of 
education, the national teachers’ 
unions, national licensing and 
credentialing organizations, 
principals, superintendents, 
teachers, policymakers, and other 
interested parties. The conference 
provided the opportunity for a 
national dialogue on how teachers 
are presently being prepared and 
how they can be better prepared, 
and a venue for discussing the 
most promising prospects for 



improving the quality of the 
teaching force. 

The conveners chose partic- 
ipants with differing views to elicit 
opposing opinions. They nonetheless 
hoped that new recommendations 
would emerge from the clash of 
ideas. A set of commissioned papers, 
which are summarized in this 
Review, will be published as a book. 
They served as the basis of 
discussion, most of which was held 
in small working groups devoted to 
formulating next-steps and long-term 
recommendations. The discussion 
was lively but respectful as opposing 
viewpoints were heard. It yielded 
fresh insights and thoughtful and 
thought-provoking dialogue among 
those seeking to improve how the 
children of the 21 st century will be 
taught. 

The conveners expected 
consensus on some points, such as 
improving the teaching force, but 
sharp differences on others, such 
as how to do it. Unexpectedly, 
however, a substantial consensus 
developed on a number of points. 
Summarized below, they fall 
naturally into three categories: 
recruitment, education, and 
retention. 



Recruitment: Teachers of the 
Future 

The conferees generally agreed 
that multiple entry points and 
programs should be available to 
attract outstanding teachers into the 
profession. The commissioned 
papers and subsequent discussion 
called for a wide variety of recruit- 
ing procedures including conven- 
tional ones, data-driven accredita- 
tion and licensing, interviews with 
high-achieving high schoolers with 
a desire to teach, and simplified 
hiring and entry procedures. 

It was also generally agreed 
that, as part of program approval 
from both the traditional and 
alternate routes, university pro- 
grams should provide evidence that 
students they graduate have learned 
what they were taught. Teachers- 
to-be also need to know the 
practicalities of current curricula 
and best practices. 

The following further specific 
recommendations were made: 

• Convene focus groups to 
explore incentives and disincen- 
tives for teaching as a career. 

• Provide different approaches 
and support systems for those 
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entering the field through 
multiple paths including those 
entering later in life. 

• Provide incentives, even salary 
differentials, to spread master 
teachers across school 
districts. 

• Select more academically able 
and otherwise promising 
teacher candidates. 

• Provide early field experiences 
to expose candidates to 

the challenges of the class- 
room. 

• Recruit teacher candidates 
into fields with shortages 
such as mathematics and 
science. 

• Recruit competent individuals 
with subject matter expertise 
and demonstrated competency 
from firms and not-for-profit 
organizations to serve as part- 
time teachers for hard-to-fill 
positions. 

Teacher Education: 

The Importance of Preparedness 

How can teacher preparation 
and in-service professional 
development be improved? What 
is the relative importance of 
content knowledge and pedagogi- 
cal preparation? Obviously, it is 
difficult to teach what you do not 
know. But it may be nearly as 
difficult if you lack teaching 
skills. In any case, the weight of 
the evidence suggests that content 
knowledge better predicts what 
students learn than does lack of 
much pedagogical training and 
teaching experience. 

• The educators of teachers 
should compile and synthesize 
what is known about effective 
teaching practices and commu- 
nicate this knowledge to their 
colleagues, teachers, and the 
public. 

• Criteria for teacher preparation 
and assessment need to be 
articulated and made public. 



• Policies and allocation of 
resources in states should 
reinforce the shared responsi- 
bility of colleges, universities, 
school districts, and others in 
the preparation and continuing 
professional development of 
teachers. 

• Prospective and current 
principals should be encouraged 
to create collaborative teaching- 
learning environments that 
positively promote student 
achievement. 

• Start clinical experiences 
earlier, and encourage candi- 
dates to be reflective and 
responsive to the challenges 
of the classroom. 

• Team up intern teachers with 
master teachers and mentors. 

• Concentrate evaluation of new 
teachers in their first year of 
teaching. 

• Avoid “emergency” licenses. 

• Concentrate teacher education 
on the full range of students 
from prekindergarten through 
age 20. 

• Develop teacher preparation 
and continuing professional 
development collaboratively 
among institutions of higher 
education, state departments of 
education, and school districts 
(including building level person- 
nel). 

• Expand the role of technology 
to: develop and coordinate 
state/district/higher education 
plans for student learning and 
teacher/faculty development 
throughout the continuum from 
prekindergarten through age 20; 
and synthesize information 
about curriculum and student 
learning. 

• Develop multiple measures of 
assessment including a reliable 
system to link teacher perfor- 
mance and student learning. 

• Evaluate whether various 
teacher preparation routes are 



effective in general and dis- 
seminating information about 
advances in the field in particu- 
lar. 

• Establish models of “team” 
teaching comprised of differen- 
tiated master and novice 
teachers sharing responsibility 
for planning, analysis, and 
instruction. 

In addition, several recom- 
mendations were made regarding 
the need for data to support 
reliable decision-making and 
accountability: 

• Develop and implement 
methods, emphasizing student 
achievement gains, to remove 
ineffective teachers from the 
school systems and to remove 
unsatisfactory candidates 
from teacher education 
programs. 

• Require multiple assessment 
measures and standards-based 
accountability. 

• Develop licensure processes 
that include multiple evalua- 
tors. 

• Employ evaluations at key 
points along the professional 
continuum including the 
following stages: pre-intern- 
ship, internship, initial licen- 
sure, professional licensure, 
and professional mastery/ 
National Board Certification. 

• Link teacher performance to 
student performance using 
“value added” gain scores. 

• Offer a guarantee that begin- 
ning teachers prepared by an 
agency or institution will be 
raised to standard by that 
agency/institution if the 
employing district is unsatis- 
fied. 

Retention: Helping Good 
Teachers Continue 

A recent study suggests that 
only one in five teachers feels 
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“very well prepared” to work in 
the classroom. As many as two 
thirds of beginning teachers, 
moreover, leave teaching within a 
decade. How can the best be 
retained? The following specific 
recommendations were also 
proposed: 

• Expand the roles and responsi- 
bilities for some teachers, for 
example, in serving as mentors 
or cooperating teachers, and 
provide for differential pay. 



• Offer classroom management 
training programs, including 
e-mail or other electronic 
programs for quick 
response. 

• Because the professional 
culture in schools and the 
degree of support teachers 
receive strongly affect 
teacher retention, every 
school should have a clear 
commitment to a mission 
statement, a collaborative 
strategy for accomplishing it, 



and be held accountable for 
the results. 

• Provide data on why teachers 
do/do not stay in the profes- 
sion. 

• Focus on hiring quality 
teachers, not just filling 
vacancies. 

• Implement procedures to 
reduce teacher-to-student 
ratios with lower class size 
and use of aides and 
interns. 



Teacher Quality, Teacher Effectiveness: 

Basing Education Policy on the Facts 

Arthur E. Wise, National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 



Given that the 21st century will 
demand more of teachers, continu- 
ous reform of teacher preparation is 
imperative. Careful planning for the 
future, however, requires that we 
understand the pertinent facts. 
Unfortunately, teacher preparation 
policy is often designed based on 
myths. Some of these myths may 
have been partially true in the past, 
but teacher preparation has changed 
drastically over the last 20 years. 
Following is a list of some of the 
most popular myths about teacher 
preparation, along with today’s facts. 

Myth: Teacher candidates 
study low-level content courses. A 
recent op-ed in the New York 
Times said that teachers do not take 
the same courses in such disciplines 
as English, math, and history as 
other college students. 

Fact: Teachers take the same 
courses in these disciplines as 
students who major in the arts and 
sciences. Indeed, colleges no longer 
have other disciplinary courses for 
them to take. Many institutions and 
states require prospective teachers 
to major in a subject matter. Emily 
Feistritzer’s recent survey of 
teacher preparation programs 
across the nation indicates that 62% 



of teacher preparation programs 
require a major or the equivalent of 
a major in the subject area of the 
license, and that 26% of programs 
require at least a minor or its equiva- 
lent in the subject area of the license. 

Myth: Teacher candidates 
spend most of the their time on 
education courses and do not fully 
leam the content of their fields. 

Fact: Middle school and high 
school teacher candidates spend 
most of their time in coursework in 
the arts and sciences. Again, 
Feistritzer’s study confirms this. In 
undergraduate teacher preparation 
programs, students are required to 
take 51-52 credit hours in general 
studies (history, English, mathemat- 
ics, etc.), and 36-39 hours in their 
major or its equivalent. In terms of 
the school of education, 24-31 
hours of professional studies are 
required, along with 14-16 hours of 
clinical experience. 

Prospective high school and 
middle school teachers dedicate 
between two thirds and three 
quarters of their college careers to 
courses in their majors or in general 
liberal arts. Those who believe that 
future teachers study education and 
not content are simply misinformed. 



Myth: Education courses are 
worthless. The candidate does not 
leam anything useful. Education 
courses are for students who 
cannot succeed in the arts and 
sciences. 

Fact: Although this may have 
been the case 20 or 30 years ago, 
times have changed and education 
courses have been reformed. 
Accreditation in the 1980s required 
schools of education to identify a 
knowledge base for each program 
of study that faculty and candidates 
alike could articulate. Teacher 
candidates today are expected to 
explain why they select a particular 
instructional strategy with a group 
or individual, based on research and 
best practice. The past 20 years 
have brought new knowledge of 
how to teach specific disciplines. 

In addition, the National 
Research Council has just published 
a study that elucidates three key 
findings for teaching and teacher 
preparation: 

1 . the teacher must be able to 
draw out preconceptions that 
the students bring with them 

(see Teacher Quality on p. 26) 
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Accreditation Reform and the Preparation 
New Century 

Frank B. Murray, University of Delaware College of Education 



Innovative, dialectical teach- 
ing — involving spontaneous 
interactions between teachers and 
students — is sought by many 
standards commissions and reform 
groups. This sort of teaching, 
however, is at risk because it is 
difficult to capture the inherently 
unpredictable fruits of such 
classroom discussions on stan- 
dardized tests. If standardized tests 
are the measures that matter in an 
accountability system, few teach- 
ers will risk intellectual detours, no 
matter how valuable they might 
prove. As a result, reforms may be 
set back by the very instruments 
and policies that were meant to 
advance them. 

What, then, is the answer? 

The National Commission of 
Teaching for America’s Future 
(NCTAF) proposes a limited but 
ambitious set of actions to reach 
the goal of competent, caring, and 
qualified teachers for all the 
nation’s students; the Teacher 
Education Accreditation Council 
(TEAC) has proposed an alterna- 
tive solution to remedy education’s 
weaknesses, particularly those in 
teacher education accreditation. 
This paper discusses the two 
proposals, as well as the crisis in 
confidence in teacher education 
programs they seek to address. 

The Teacher Education 
Academic Degree 

There has been a steady 
erosion of the value of academic 
degrees in teacher education and in 
the status of the colleges and 
schools that grant them. Since A 
Nation at Risk (1983), there have 
been sustained and concerted 
efforts to reform and improve 
American teacher education. 
Despite this prolonged effort, 



however, the members of NCTAF 
concluded in 1996 that the 
country was still not serious 
about standards for its teachers 
and that the nation’s teacher 
education programs needed to be 
reinvented. 

The common view is that 
knowledge of subject matter, in the 
company of the natural human 
tendency to teach, outfits a person 
as a teacher, especially in situations 
where the teacher and the pupil are 
similar. This view presents a 
number of problems for contempo- 
rary schools, where schooling now 
takes place on a relatively large 
scale and, increasingly, in circum- 
stances where teachers and pupils 
are not alike. Teachers not only 
need to know about the findings in 
a maturing literature on issues of 
diversity, but they must extensively 
practice some counterintuitive and 
“unnatural” teaching techniques if 
they are to avoid a predictable 
number of crippling pedagogical 
mistakes. The teacher education 
degree, however, has rarely been 
held in high regard for its treatment 
of these topics. At the same time, 
the common view cannot be the 
answer to the problems NCTAF has 
identified either. 

The NCTAF Proposal for 
Improving Teacher Education 
and Quality 

According to NCTAF, an 
academic degree in teacher educa- 
tion is one important factor in 
reaching its goal of competent, 
caring, and qualified teachers for all 
U.S. students. NCTAF’s goal is for 
the next generation of teachers to 
meet a set of mutually reinforcing 
standards in three domains: the 
state’s teaching license, the accredi- 
tation of the school of education, 
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and the certification of advanced 
teaching proficiency. 

Some aspects of NCTAF’s 
limited proposal may prove 
problematic, however, as there 
are several other factors that 
could reinforce and support the 
teacher education program and 
help shape it. Important corrobo- 
rating information from other 
indicators about teacher quality 
may be overlooked; the critical 
requirement of measurement 
independence may be compromised 
if the standards and the agencies 
that undertake the evaluations are 
not independent of each other; and 
the field has not developed a 
sufficient knowledge base for the 
NCTAF solution. 

The system of teacher quality 
employed in the United States 
rarely secures evidence about 
quality or operates with the 
evidence necessary to support the 
judgements and assurances it 
attempts — unconvincingly — to 
provide about the quality of teach- 
ers and teaching. The system for 
determining teacher quality should 
require solid evidence that a 
teacher possesses adequate 
knowledge of the liberal arts, the 
subject matters that will be 
taught, and pedagogy and its 
attendant skills and dispositions. 
Currently, we only know that 
students have met faculty’s 
expectations in their study of 
teacher education. (Accrediting 
agencies typically ask only whether 
an institution has the capacity to 
deliver its programs, not if it 
does; similarly, states often avoid 
direct evidence about individual 
students and automatically grant 
state teaching licenses to all 
graduates of approved programs 
or to all individuals who complete 
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a state-prescribed set of academic 
courses.) 

There are attempts to seek 
evidence of teachers’ competence 
later in their careers — standards 
boards may grant certificates to 
master teachers, for example — but 
there is currently no evidence of the 
validity of these assessments either. 

A New Form of Accreditation: 
Standards Versus Evidence for 
Claims 

NCTAF’s proposal is based on 
standards that are under develop- 
ment and not yet validated; it is 
built, then, on the consensus of 
well-intentioned professional 
educators. An education school 
could therefore meet National 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) 
standards, for example, and still not 
know if students had mastered 
critical knowledge and skills, if the 
faculty’s assessment system was 
valid, or if faculty based their 
decisions on a quality- control 
system capable of locating program 
weaknesses. 

TEAC’s proposal addresses the 
teacher education faculty’s quality- 
control system and the evidence 
that this system yields about teacher 
education degree programs. It 
requires solid and convincing 
evidence about whether program 
graduates have acquired the knowl- 
edge, disposition, and skills their 
academic degrees indicate. The 
approach advocated by TEAC 
applies to all elements in the nation’s 
quality- assurance system — each of 
these elements should base its 
determinations on evidence as well. 

Two Accrediting Agencies: Value 
in a Dual Approach 

TEAC and NCATE base their 
approaches on differing analyses of 
what best serves the institution, the 
profession, and the public; they do 
not represent mutually exclusive 
approaches, as the results of one 
will inform the other. NCATE 



standards are compatible and 
consistent with TEAC’s framework 
and standards. The TEAC accredi- 
tation process would evaluate and 
audit program faculty’s evidence 
that they have met NCATE stan- 
dards (or, alternatively, other 
standards that have the goal of 
preparing competent, caring, and 
qualified teachers). 

Some states have required 
recently that the state program 
approval process be based on 
NCATE rather than the traditional 
National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification (NASDTEC) stan- 
dards. This requirement is not, in 
and of itself, an obstacle to accredi- 
tation by a system, like TEAC’s, 
that audits and evaluates evidence 
that standards adopted by an 
institution have been met. 

The Success of the New System 
of Accreditation 

It is perhaps unrealistic, 
although correct, to say that TEAC 
will have succeeded when the 
public has confidence in its educa- 
tors and their education. TEAC is 
not competing with NCATE, nor is 
it battling for a share of the “ac- 
creditation market.” 

TEAC’s struggle, in a sense, is 
the same as NCATE’s: to create a 
market and to convince institutions 
that accreditation by audit and 
evidence will assist them and 
benefit the teaching profession. 

(For a variety of reasons, the 
majority of education schools are 
not accredited — some institutions 
perhaps feel that they could not 
meet current NCATE standards, 
while others believe that NCATE 
accreditation would confer few 
tangible benefits, for example.) 

A Strategy to Stem the Erosion 
of the Teacher Education Degree 

One reason for the lack of 
confidence in the teacher education 
degree is that the profession has not 
grounded its work in scholarly 



evidence. The public’s confidence 
in the quality of its professional 
educators must rest on multiple and 
converging lines of evidence about 
the quality of individuals who wish 
to teach. TEAC’s system centers on 
the academic degree program and 
on an institution’s system for 
verifying its claims about itself and 
its students. Other lines of evidence 
must come from independent 
assessments of different aspects of 
a prospective educator’s 
competence. 

There must be solid evidence, 
grounded in the professional 
literature, to warrant the granting of 
degrees, licenses, certificates, 
professional positions, tenure, merit 
payments, promotions, and awards. 

Politics in Education 

Although one might have 
thought that NCTAF members and 
other reform-minded teacher 
educators would have viewed 
TEAC as a welcome partner in the 
endeavor to accredit all education 
schools, this has not been the 
reality. The fact that this new 
system is so single-mindedly and 
passionately opposed, often by 
individuals who have had no 
opportunity to understand it, 
indicates that the merits of alterna- 
tive systems are subservient to a 
political agenda that does not have 
the confidence to trust the evi- 
dence. 

TEAC’s accreditation decisions 
are grounded in solid evidence that 
students in a teacher education 
program have learned what was 
expected of them, that there is a 
valid system to measure learning, 
and that the program has a sound 
quality-control system in place that 
addresses all aspects of the 
evidence for the quality of the 
program. Institutions and the public 
would each profit from this new 
approach. 
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The Union’s Role in Ensuring Teacher Quality 

Sandra Feldman, American Federation of Teachers 



Ensuring that there is an 
excellent teacher in every child’s 
classroom is today’s clarion call. 
Everyone agrees that it is crucial to 
improve teacher quality for public 
education, our nation, and our 
children, but there is considerable 
controversy over how to best 
accomplish this goal. 

Teaching requires specialized 
knowledge — a deep understanding 
of academic disciplines and the 
knowledge of how to teach this 
subject matter to children. It is 
essential to make changes in policy 
and practice that will enable 
teachers and their students to deal 
effectively with an increasingly 
challenging environment. How, 
though, do we ensure that propos- 
als for improving teacher quality 
take us where we want to go? 

How do we ensure that every U.S. 
public school and classroom will 
have the highest quality teachers? 

The American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) believes that we 
reach these goals by insisting that 
teaching be treated as a profes- 
sion — and by admitting that many 
of the fundamental aspects of a 
profession are not yet found in the 
field of teaching. We must address 
the current problems of teacher 
development and demand a better 
system — one that ensures that 
teachers know content as well as 
pedagogy. The union must work to 
achieve education and training for 
prospective teachers; high and 
rigorous standards for entry into 
the profession; appropriate com- 
pensation for teachers who meet 
professional standards; rewards 
for the best teaching; high-quality 
professional development pro- 
grams; programs that exclude 
from the profession any weak 
teachers who cannot make the 
grade after adequate professional 
development; and responsible 



policies and research-based pro- 
grams to enhance teacher quality. 

Improving Preservice Training: 
Entry into Teacher Education 

If teacher education is to be 
improved rather than eliminated, 
students must receive research- 
based pedagogy courses and deep 
content knowledge as well as 
rigorous clinical training. We must 
agree within the profession on the 
core knowledge that all teachers 
must possess. 

Teacher education programs 
generally require only that students 
pass a basic literacy test and have a 
2.5 GPA in their freshman and 
sophomore years. This isn’t 
enough. Absent any external 
national standards, it is difficult to 
tell what a particular GPA indicates; 
completion of two years of general 
education does not necessarily 
mean that a student has mastered 
basic literacy skills. For this reason, 
virtually three quarters of the states 
require demonstration of such skills 
on a pre-entry test. Unfortunately, 
many of these tests are not particu- 
larly rigorous. 

No student should enter a 
teacher education program without 
having a broad, rigorous, and 
coherent background in college- 
level arts and sciences; courses 
should be relevant to state education 
standards. Students should have at 
least a 2.75 GPA, and should be 
assessed for entry into teacher 
education based on college-level 
work, not solely basic literacy. 

Shared Body of Knowledge: 
Pedagogy 

In teaching, there is no agree- 
ment about the knowledge and skills 
that teachers must possess and 
therefore no core program that 
defines and unites teacher educa- 
tion. Such a core program is 



characteristic of every other 
profession. It is imperative that the 
teaching profession (1) determine a 
core body of knowledge and skills 
that prospective teachers must 
master and (2) develop a core 
educational program. Although it 
will not be easy, it is essential that 
we forge a consensus in the various 
areas of professional training to 
produce the quality teachers our 
children need. 

Shared Body of Knowledge: 
Subject Matter 

The AFT believes that teachers 
need a solid grounding in liberal 
arts, as well as a shared body of 
pedagogical knowledge and a deep 
education in the subjects they will 
teach. A four-year undergraduate 
program is not adequate to educate 
students in all these areas, plus 
provide a rich clinical experience. 

There is growing concern, for 
example, that there is not enough 
emphasis on subject-matter knowl- 
edge for teachers in their education, 
licensure, and professional develop- 
ment. This is especially true for 
elementary teachers. This cannot be 
allowed — teachers cannot teach 
what they do not know well. 

Clinical Training 

Teachers are generally positive 
about their student-teaching experi- 
ence, but it is well documented that 
this “clinical experience” is too 
short, has too few selection stan- 
dards for cooperating teachers, and 
is inadequately supervised. In a 
survey of higher education and a 
review of the literature on this 
issue, the AFT found that there are 
some programs that carefully select 
and train cooperating teachers. 
However, only a small percentage 
of teacher candidates have access 
to these programs. The large 
majority of clinical programs are 
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underfunded and indifferent to 
whether cooperating teachers are 
excellent and whether there is 
coordination among university 
faculty, supervisors, and cooperat- 
ing teachers. 

Real partnerships between 
teacher education and school 
districts are needed to determine 
standards and processes for clinical 
training and induction, and to 
ensure the involvement of expert, 
practicing teachers as mentors and 
college faculty. 

Licensing Standards 

Each state sets its own stan- 
dards for teacher preservice 
preparation and licensure; usually, 
these are not very high. Without a 
common, agreed-upon core of what 
teachers must know and be able to 
do, it is not surprising that licensure 
and accreditation requirements vary 
considerably. 

Until the late 1980s, teacher 
licensure was based almost entirely 
on the number of credits teacher 
candidates took in required subject 
areas. States now also require 
prospective teachers to take an 
examination to demonstrate content 
mastery. These examinations 
unfortunately do not ensure that an 
individual has a deep knowledge of 
pedagogical content or a given 
subject matter — and even these 
low-level entry standards are 
frequently waived by districts 
frantically seeking to hire staff. 

The AFT believes it is the 
union’s responsibility to work with 
licensing bodies and professional 
standards boards to require that all 
entering teachers are knowledgeable 
about their discipline, how students 
learn, and the arts and sciences. 
These high standards should be 
measured by valid and reliable 
assessments. 

Creating Induction Programs 

The AFT believes that the union 
must work through the collective 
bargaining process to develop 



programs that promote and ensure 
teacher quality. We must develop 
peer- assistance programs that 
provide mentors for new teachers 
and internship programs that enable 
master teachers to assist and review 
new teachers. 

Mentors must be excellent 
teachers. They should be selected 
and trained through a rigorous 
process agreed upon by the union 
and the local school district with 
input from the university, and must 
be compensated appropriately for 
their work. The widespread adop- 
tion of peer intervention programs 
would help weak teachers gain 
necessary skills or counseling about 
other lines of work. It would also 
raise the status of the profession 
and help reverse a public 
misperception that the union — 
through its advocacy of due 
process and a fair dismissal sys- 
tem — works to protect incompetent 
teachers. It would also help retain 
beginning teachers. Today 20% to 
50% in urban areas leave in the first 
five years of teaching. 

Professional Development 

The AFT recognizes that 
teachers need access to research- 
based knowledge to guide and 
improve professional practice. We 
have been active in making profes- 
sional development an integral part 
of union work. In 1981, for 
example, the AFT developed 
Educational Research and Dissemi- 
nation as a model for union- 
sponsored professional develop- 
ment. Educators and researchers 
translate empirically tested educa- 
tional knowledge into user-friendly 
instructional strategies that teachers 
and paraprofessionals can employ in 
their classrooms. 

Support for the National Board 
for Professional Teaching 
Standards 

The voluntary National Board 
Certification (NBC) process is a 
year-long, performance-based 



assessment of a candidate’s instruc- 
tional practice measured against 
rigorous standards for experienced 
teachers. NBC standards articulate a 
broad professional consensus on 
the knowledge, skills, and accom- 
plishments that define excellent 
teaching. The AFT recognizes the 
value of the NBC process, and is 
working with education stakehold- 
ers to encourage and support 
experienced teachers who seek this 
advanced credential. 

Tenure and Quality 

For the education system to be 
effective, all teachers need a fair 
dismissal process — one that 
protects them from capricious, 
political, or otherwise intemperate 
firing. Tenure laws do not guarantee 
lifetime employment; they are 
designed to protect teachers from 
arbitrary dismissal without just 
cause or due process. Protecting 
tenure and ensuring high standards 
of teacher quality are not mutually 
exclusive union activities. Peer- 
assistance and review programs — 
which allow teachers in trouble to 
be evaluated by people with exper- 
tise in their teaching field, to get 
help, and to be observed over 
time — benefit teachers and the 
public by reducing the incidence of 
tenure cases through successful 
interventions or counseling. 

The Bottom Line in Ensuring 
Quality 

When high standards are 
important at every point in a 
teacher’s career, when those high 
standards are not suspended in the 
face of teacher shortages, and 
when being an accomplished 
teacher is recognized and ad- 
equately rewarded, we will have 
achieved both teacher quality 
assurance and a vastly greater 
confidence that we are providing a 
quality education for all students. 
The AFT is committed to achieving 
this end. 
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A Commitment to Quality: 

NEA’s Efforts to Improve Teaching in America 

Bob Chase, National Education Association 



When I began teaching 34 
years ago, administrators gave me a 
directory for the school district and 
a two-day orientation on administra- 
tive procedures. Then they said, 
“Okay. Go teach.” That was it. 

Today, little has changed for the 
majority of America’s educators: 
professional development is haphaz- 
ard at best, and new teachers are 
still thrown headfirst into the 
classroom and expected to learn. 

Yet the challenges facing teachers 
have increased exponentially over 
the past four decades. 
Unsurprisingly, a recent New York 
Times poll found that only 20% of 
teachers feel well prepared for the 
challenges of the modem class- 
room. 

Clearly, educators are in 
desperate need of better preparation 
and ongoing professional develop- 
ment. The National Education 
Association (NEA) is, I believe, 
professionally obligated to fulfill this 
need. Studies show that teachers 
are the single most important 
determinant in the quality of a 
child’s education; we must insist 
that all teachers are well prepared 
for the classroom and held to 
standards of excellence. 

Believing that teachers’ unions 
can no longer afford to defer to 
management or outside “experts” 
when it comes to professional 
development, NEA is embracing 
“new unionism.” New unionism 
combines a craft guild’s commit- 
ment to professional excellence 
with a traditional union’s advocacy 
and labor concerns. 

At the center of our new 
unionist agenda are three strategic 
priorities: teacher quality, student 
achievement, and school systems 
capacity. Although these three 
priorities are inherently linked, this 
paper will focus specifically on 



NEA’s ongoing efforts to promote 
teacher quality. 

Continuum of Teacher 
Development 

At the core of NEA’s activities 
is the “Continuum of Teacher 
Development.” This is a blueprint 
designed to promote quality teach- 
ing throughout our members’ 
careers. The continuum consists of 
three phases: (1) preservice prepa- 
ration for future teachers, including 
recruitment, teacher education, and 
accreditation of schools of educa- 
tion; (2) extended clinical prepara- 
tion for new teachers, which 
includes licensure and retention; and 
(3) continuing professional develop- 
ment for veteran teachers, including 
National Board Certification and 
ongoing pedagogical support. 

NEA staff and members are 
engaged in various efforts to 
improve teacher quality in all three 
phases. The following is a detailed 
summary of these efforts. 

Preservice Preparation 

Recruitment. In the next 
decade, America will need an 
additional 2.2 million teachers. NEA 
is committed to expanding the pool 
of qualified teachers through an 
aggressive recruitment campaign 
that targets, in particular, students 
from diverse ethnic backgrounds, 
school paraprofessionals, and high- 
achieving students. 

One of NEA’s goals is to make 
the teaching force in public schools 
more ethnically diverse. To this end, 
NEA is collaborating with minority 
and education organizations. While 
competence, not background or 
gender, must be the defining 
criterion for hiring any teacher, 

NEA recognizes that excellence and 
diversity are not — and must not 
be — mutually exclusive. 



Other important components in 
NEA’s recruitment strategies are 
efforts directed towards parapro- 
fessionals who already work in the 
nation’s classrooms and the 50,000- 
member Student Program, which 
provides on-campus support for 
students aspiring to teach. 

Teacher Education. The 
growing demand for higher stan- 
dards and accountability in teaching 
has prompted NEA to address the 
issue of teacher preparation. In 
1994, NEA launched the Teacher 
Education Initiative (TEI), a 
partnership forged among NEA, 
school districts, and schools of 
education to improve how future 
teachers are prepared for the 
classroom. 

The “laboratories” for the TEI 
are the professional development 
schools (PDSs). In PDSs, future 
teachers are co-taught on-site, in 
their own schools, by experienced 
classroom practitioners and univer- 
sity faculty. Through such pro- 
grams, future teachers receive a 
stronger curriculum base, extended 
clinical experiences, and continuous 
mentoring and support; a five-year 
longitudinal study has shown that 
the TEI produces more effective 
teachers. 

Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. Teacher education 
programs in the United States are 
not required to achieve national 
accreditation — teachers can be 
licensed even if they graduate from 
nonaccredited schools. 

It is our goal that every teacher 
hired in America be licensed by an 
accredited school of education. 
Thus, we have forged a partnership 
to promote accreditation and 
licensure with the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE), which autho- 
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rizes the professional accreditation 
of teacher education programs. 

It is not enough, however, that 
an institution is accredited. Accredi- 
tation must be the hallmark of high 
standards and quality professional 
training. NEA is working with 
NCATE to ensure high standards at 
the nation’s 500 accredited teacher 
education programs, as well as to 
increase the number of accredited 
institutions. 

Extended Clinical Preparation 

Licensure. To ensure teacher 
quality, we must insist on teacher 
licensure. With teacher shortages 
faced by an increasing number of 
schools, more teachers are now 
hired with emergency credentials or 
assigned to teach subjects outside 
their fields. NEA views these 
developments as obstacles to 
reform and threats to the profession. 

There are no emergency 
licenses for doctors, lawyers, or 
accountants, nor for hairstylists, 
electricians, or manicurists. NEA — 
believing in the need for standards, 
licensing, and a system of quality 
control for teaching — promotes the 
establishment of independent 
professional standards boards 
throughout the country. These 
boards, comprised mostly of 
classroom practitioners, set stan- 
dards for licensing teachers and 
administrators; issue, renew, and 
revoke licenses; and monitor the 
ethics and practices of education 
professionals. 

Retention: Helping New 
Teachers. Keeping teachers in the 
profession is a great challenge. 
Twenty percent of all new hires 
leave teaching within three years. 

In urban districts, close to 50% of 
newcomers leave the profession 
during their first five years of 
teaching. 

NEA believes that a one-year 
induction of new teachers should be 
mandatory and include a mentoring 
program. NEA also recognizes that 
it must challenge the widespread 



system of class assignments in 
which beginning teachers are given 
the most difficult students and 
classes, as well as the worst 
facilities. 

In 1999, NEA launched a major 
initiative-r-Helping New Teachers 
Succeed — to reduce teacher 
attrition by providing teachers with 
the support they need during their 
first years in the classroom. NEA is 
also harnessing technology to help 
new teachers: it recently hosted a 
virtual conference for new teachers 
and offers Works4Me, practical tips 
for the classroom sent to members 
via e-mail each week. 

Peer Assistance and Review. In 
peer assistance and review (PAR), 
mentor teachers provide sustained, 
intensive assistance to both new 
teachers and veteran teachers who 
are struggling in the classroom. 
Their assistance continues as long 
as there is progress — if there is no 
progress, the mentor counsels his 
or her peer about leaving the 
profession. If necessary, the mentor 
recommends dismissal to a joint 
union-district governing board. 

Members increasingly see PAR 
as a means of promoting quality, 
support, and high standards within 
the teaching profession, much the 
way the American Bar Association 
ensures high standards for the legal 
profession. PAR also helps to retain 
new teachers. 

Continuing Professional 
Development 

National Board Certification. 

In 1987, the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards 
inaugurated National Board Certifi- 
cation (NBC), which provided 
American educators with a defini- 
tive set of teaching standards. The 
year-long candidacy and application 
process enhances teachers’ skills 
and improves children’s education. 

NEA has made Board certifica- 
tion a top priority: we founded the 
Candidate Support Consortium to 
help our affiliates aid members 
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seeking to earn NBC; this includes 
offering loans and easy repayment 
plans to members who want to 
participate in NBC. 

Technology. Although some 
60% of the jobs available at the 
beginning of the next century will 
require technology skills currently 
held by only 20% of the workforce, 
more than 50% of American 
schools remain in the “low-tech- 
readiness” category. Only 20% of 
teachers report feeling very well 
prepared to integrate education 
technology into classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Ensuring that the education 
system prepares students for a 
world increasingly dependent on 
technology will depend largely on 
the preparation of teachers. NEA 
wants teacher education accredita- 
tion standards to include the field of 
technology. Proficiency in the use 
of technology should be a require- 
ment for teacher licensure and 40% 
of a school district’s technology 
budget should be used for profes- 
sional development. 

Compensation. NEA recognizes 
that there is a direct relationship 
between paying teachers well and 
promoting quality education. In 
order to attract talent to the class- 
room, school districts must be 
ready, willing, and able to pay for it. 

Policymakers must face an 
increasingly rude reality: low 
teacher pay comes at a very high 
cost. Currently, starting salaries for 
teachers are as low as $19,000 
annually. The high attrition rate of 
new teachers is often due to the 
fact that they are lured by higher 
pay and prestige elsewhere. 

As a result, most school 
districts are chronically short of 
qualified teachers. Nationwide, 
more than a quarter of newly hired 
teachers do not fully meet state 
licensing standards. Therefore, 

NEA remains committed to 
ensuring that our members are well 
paid. 

(see A Commitment on p. 27) 
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Teaching Perspectives of Exemplary Teachers 

Edna M. J. Littlewood, University of Illinois at Chicago 



The potential of exemplary 
teachers to be a source of knowl- 
edge about teaching has long been 
recognized but remains virtually 
untapped. In our efforts to identify 
effective teaching practices and 
improve our capacity to provide 
quality education for all students, 
we must recognize that individual 
teachers, working with individual 
children, determine the curriculum 
that is taught and the effectiveness 
of a child’s educational experience. 

To gain a better understanding 
of the perspectives of exemplary 
teachers, this article outlines the 
results of a study exploring these 
teachers’ views of their work. 

The study focuses on exemplary 
teachers’ insights into their class- 
room practices, their satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions with teaching, 
the reasons they remain in teach- 
ing, and the life experiences that 
have contributed to their insights 
into teaching. 

Eleven exemplary elementary 
school teachers participated in the 
study: six taught in the Chicago 
public schools, three in suburban 
public schools, one in a suburban 
Catholic parochial school, and one 
in a suburban Lutheran parochial 
school. Teachers’ experience 
ranged from 12 to 33 years. Two 
teachers were African American, 
one was Asian American, two were 
bom in Cuba, and one was bom in 
Ireland. All participating teachers 
had received teaching-excellence 
awards from the Golden Apple 
Foundation, an Illinois nonprofit 
organization that selects excellent 
teachers for recognition based on 
an exacting selection process. 

The study was limited to 
female teachers because women 
comprise the majority of elemen- 
tary school teachers. Data were 
gathered from teachers’ written 
statements of their teaching 



insights and in-depth essays on 
teaching, semi-structured inter- 
views regarding the factors that 
influenced the development of their 
insights, and videotapes of class- 
room interactions with students. 
This study makes these exemplary 
teachers’ knowledge available to 
individuals other than their students. 

Exemplary Women Teachers’ 
Insights About Teaching 

The categories that emerged 
from the exemplary teachers’ 
descriptions of the insights that 
most influenced their teaching were 
related to children, curriculum and 
instruction, teachers, and parents. 
What emerged was a view of the 
teacher not as someone who 
bestowed knowledge, but as 
someone who interacted with 
students in the quest for knowledge. 

The teaching insights of these 
exemplary teachers centered around 
the theme of learner-centered 
education. The teachers expressed 
the importance of student educational 
achievement, yet focused primarily 
on the students themselves in their 
insights, rather than on curriculum 
recommendations. They recognized 
the need to know and understand the 
children to allow their interactions 
with them to reflect their care and 
lead to willing participation and 
motivation to learn. The teachers’ 
instructional insights also had a 
strong student focus. For example, 
they recognized the learning commu- 
nity and larger community as 
nurturing entities as well as sources 
of knowledge for students. 

The teachers’ insights indicated 
that they recognized parents as 
children’s ongoing teachers, who 
provided consistency as a child 
moved from grade to grade. 
Teachers also recognized the 
importance of parents’ care in 
positively affecting children’s 



educational progress. At times, 
parental behavior led teachers to 
question whether all parents really 
cared about their children. One 
teacher developed the insight, 
however, that all parents care for 
their children regardless of appear- 
ances to the contrary. Her original 
image changed with compelling 
evidence as did her ways of 
interacting with the parent, substan- 
tiating findings that alternative 
teacher behavior comes with the 
development of alternative belief sets. 

Teachers’ descriptions of the 
sources of the significant insights 
that guide their teaching attest to the 
pervasive effects of their life experi- 
ences. They attributed insights to 
experiences ranging from childhood 
home, school, and community 
experiences to preservice teacher 
education and professional and career 
experiences. These findings substan- 
tiate the literature indicating that 
teacher thinking is shaped by what 
may be considered life-long teacher 
education and the view that teacher 
education incorporates the summa- 
tion of experiences that influence a 
teacher’s life. 

The sources to which teachers 
attribute significant insights indicate 
the impact of experiential knowl- 
edge on teachers’ individualized 
perspectives on teaching, substanti- 
ating the view that teachers are 
guided by experiential knowledge. 
Teachers’ reflective evaluation of 
positive and negative experiences to 
extract meaning and teaching 
direction is evidenced by the nature 
of the insights that they developed. 
From their experiences, for ex- 
ample, they drew understandings of 
child life, of potentially effective 
ways of working with children, and 
of enriching the curriculum and 
extending it beyond the classroom. 

The teachers reported drawing 
useful understandings that contrib- 
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uted positively to their teaching 
from both unhappy and positive 
childhood relationships and school 
experiences. A teacher’s perception 
of being treated unfairly as a child 
in school because she couldn’t sit 
quietly in class contributed to her 
resolve for fairness and equal 
treatment of her students, for 
instance. The understandings 
developed by the teachers’ reflec- 
tion on childhood experiences 
contributed to their view of teach- 
ers’ supportive relationships with 
their students. This is in accord with 
findings that teachers found both 
positive and negative life experiences 
to potentially have positive effects on 
their professional lives. 

Teachers’ few references to 
teacher education as a source of 
significant teaching insights sup- 
ports findings that teacher education 
is infrequently cited as an influence 
on teachers’ pedagogical perceptions. 
In fostering a change in perspective 
from student to teacher, teacher 
education may serve more as a 
catalyst for thinking about teaching 
and less as a source of significant 
teaching insights. 

Teachers in the study referred 
infrequently to colleagues as 
sources of significant insights. In 
most cases, they experienced the 
isolation from other teachers that is 
typical of teaching. The perception 
that collegial interaction regularly 
yields understandings about teach- 
ing may relate more to teaching 
tips” than to in-depth, shared 
reflection on teaching. 

The large number of teaching 
insights that were developed, 
revised, or reinforced by teachers 
during their teaching years indicates 
that they learned on the job; this 
supports the contention that 
engaging in teaching fosters a 
continual process in which profes- 
sional knowledge and beliefs are 
revised and renewed. 

The teachers in the study found 
satisfaction in their work. They 
liked children, enjoyed working 



with them, and believed that their 
work mattered in a child’s life now 
and in the future. The teachers 
found inherent satisfaction in 
teaching children and seeing them 
enjoy learning and achieve success, 
particularly when they overcame 
difficult obstacles to do so. 

Their motivations for remaining 
in teaching were based on their 
commitment to children, their firm 
belief in the importance of educa- 
tion for their students, and the 
enjoyment they gained from 
learning and teaching. 

Teachers’ dissatisfactions and 
concerns were related to perceived 
impediments to students’ achieve- 
ment of their educational potential. 
Concerns about the attitudes or 
actions of some parents were 
related to their possible detrimental 
effect on children’s learning or 
general welfare, for example. 
Teachers were also concerned about 
having enough time to teach all that 
they felt it was important to teach, 
which led to their dissatisfaction with 
disruptions during the school day, or 
with bureaucratic restrictions on their 
structuring of class time. 

Other sources of dissatisfaction 
mentioned by teachers — including 
professional isolation, lack of 
funding, and top-down curriculum 
directives — were related to possible 
constraints on teachers’ ability to 
provide for the education of their 
students. When necessary, teachers 
used creative solutions to overcome 
the institutional constraints they felt 
might diminish their teaching 
effectiveness. 

Conclusion 

Examining outstanding teach- 
ers’ insights about teaching, and the 
experiences that helped shape their 
understanding of teaching, suggests 
possibilities to be considered to 
promote teacher effectiveness. For 
instance, teachers have few oppor- 
tunities for collegial interaction 
around educational issues of interest 
or concern. According to research- 



ers, teachers may discuss mana- 
gerial concerns regarding skill 
acquisition but rarely talk about the 
process of learning or teaching 
practice. Interacting with other 
teachers who are familiar with the 
realities of teaching could let 
teachers see issues in a new light. 
The expertise of teachers working 
together as professional colleagues 
has the potential to promote the 
improvement of teaching. 

To broaden channels of com- 
munication among teachers by 
sharing ideas and teaching perspec- 
tives, in-service teachers and school 
administrators might work together 
to consider the following questions: 
How can the isolation of teachers 
be overcome to promote collegial 
interaction around issues of impor- 
tance for the improvement of 
education in the school? What 
administrative supports would 
encourage and facilitate the proc- 
ess? What issues do the teachers 
feel they need to address? What 
form should the interactions take? 

There are also possibilities to be 
considered for teacher education. 
The powerful impact of early life 
experiences on teacher thinking is 
evident from the insights of the 
teachers in this study. Understand- 
ings based on a spectrum of school 
and out-of-school childhood 
experiences were reported as being 
influential in the development of 
teachers’ insights. More teaching 
insights were based on childhood 
experiences than were based on 
experiences during teacher educa- 
tion or classroom teaching. 

To expect this early under- 
standing to be abandoned rather 
than built on and refined by subse- 
quent knowledge and experience 
defies conventional wisdom. 
Teacher educators should consider 
using potentially powerful early life 
experiences as they work to enable 
future teachers to better bridge the 
gap between their personal experi- 
ences and the theory and content of 
the teacher education curriculum. §€ 
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The Teachers We Need and How to Get More of Them: 

A Manifesto* 

Chester E. Finn, Jr. and Marci Kanstoroom, Thomas B. Fordham Foundation 



U.S. schools aren’t producing 
satisfactory results, and this 
problem is not likely to be solved 
until U.S. classrooms are filled with 
excellent teachers. About this, there 
seems to be a national consensus. 
How to get from here to there, 
however, is the subject of far less 
agreement. Our purpose is to 
suggest a more promising path than 
many policymakers and education 
reformers are presently following. 

The good news is that America 
is beginning to adopt a powerful, 
common-sensical strategy for 
school reform. It is the same 
approach that almost every suc- 
cessful modem enterprise has 
adopted to boost performance and 
productivity: set high standards for 
results to be achieved, identify 
clear indicators to measure 
progress towards those results, and 
be flexible and pluralistic about the 
means for reaching those results. 
This “tight-loose” strategy is a 
fundamental aspect of the charter 
school movement, and undergirds 
many versions of “systemic 
reform” as well. 

The bad news is that states and 
policymakers have turned away 
from this common-sensical 
approach when trying to increase 
the pool of well-qualified teachers. 
Instead of encouraging a results- 
oriented approach, many jurisdic- 
tions are demanding ever more 
regulation of inputs and processes. 
Other modem organizations have 
recognized that regulation of inputs 
and processes is ineffective and 
often destructive. There is no 
reason to believe that it will suc- 
ceed as a strategy for addressing 
the teacher-quality problem. 

We conclude that the regula- 
tory strategy being pursued today 



to boost teacher quality is seriously 
flawed. Every additional require- 
ment for prospective teachers will 
have a predictable and inexorable 
effect: it will limit the potential 
supply of teachers by narrowing the 
pipeline while having little or no 
bearing whatever on the quality or 
effectiveness of those in the 
pipeline. The regulatory approach is 
also bound, over time, to undermine 
the tight-loose strategy for improv- 
ing schools and raising student 
achievement. 

A better solution to the teacher- 
quality problem is to simplify the 
entry and hiring processes. Instead 
of requiring a long list of courses 
and degrees, test future teachers for 
their knowledge and skills. Allow 
principals to hire the teachers they 
need. The surest route to quality is 
to widen the entryway, deregulate 
the processes, and hold people 
accountable for their results — 
results judged primarily in terms of 
classroom effectiveness as gauged 
by the intellectual value that a 
teacher adds to pupils’ learning. 

This strategy, we believe, will 
produce a larger supply of more 
able teachers. 

The Problem 

We know that better quality 
teachers make a big difference, yet 
many teachers feel unprepared to 
teach to high standards. Perhaps the 
gravest failing of our present 
arrangement is the many teachers 
who lack preparation in the subjects 
that they teach. Today’s regulatory 
approach to entry into teaching 
compounds these problems. 

Because it places low priority on 
deep subject matter mastery and 
heavy emphasis on the things that 
colleges of education specialize in, 



many teachers get certified without 
having mastered the content that 
they are expected to impart to their 
students. 

The Romance of Regulation 

For decades, the dominant 
approach to “quality control” for 
U.S. teachers has been state 
regulation of entry into the profes- 
sion. Today, in response to widen- 
ing concern about teacher quality, 
most states are tightening the 
regulatory vise, making it harder to 
enter teaching by piling on new 
requirements for certification. Such 
measures will centralize and 
standardize the licensure process 
even more, curbing diversity in the 
sources and entry paths followed 
by teachers and shifting authority 
from local school boards and state 
agencies to professional education 
organizations and standards com- 
mittees. 

Shortcomings of the Regulatory 
Strategy 

The regulatory strategy has 
failed. What makes state regulation 
of entry into teaching so dysfunc- 
tional is not that its standards are 
low but that it invariably focuses on 
“inputs” — courses taken, require- 
ments met, time spent, and activi- 
ties engaged in — rather than results, 
particularly as gauged by student 
learning. It judges one’s “perfor- 
mance” by the subjective opinions 
of other teachers and professors. 

Instead, teachers should be 
evaluated based on the only mea- 
sure that really matters: whether 
their pupils are learning. William 
Sanders of the University of 
Tennessee has developed a “value- 
added” technique that uses careful 
statistical analysis to identify the 



This article is a synopsis of a policy statement released by the Thomas B. Fordham Foundation on April 20, 1999 on behalf of 
several dozen state officials, prominent education analysts, and veteran practitioners. A list of the original signers and a copy of the 
complete text can be found at www.edexcellence.net/library/teacher.html. 
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gains that students make during a 
school year and to estimate the 
effects of individual teachers on 
pupil progress. This allows 
policymakers, taxpayers, and parents 
to see for themselves how much 
teachers are helping students to learn. 

The technique has proven to be 
a powerful tool for evaluating 
teachers. Sanders finds, for ex- 
ample, that the top 20% of teachers 
boost the scores of low-achieving 
pupils by 53 percentile points on 
average, while the bottom 20% of 
teachers produce gains of only 14 
percentile points. 

Today’s regulations, and the 
additional regulations urged by 
reformers within the profession, 
focus on inputs that display little or 
no relationship to classroom 
success. This is not education 
reform. This is the illusion of reform. 

Putting Principles into Practice 

The common-sense strategy 
for improving teacher quality is 
surprisingly straightforward: states 
should empower principals to 
employ teachers as they see fit, and 
then hold those principals account- 
able for their schools’ results. Since 
every regulation that restricts entry 
to the profession excludes some 
potentially good teachers from 
public education, regulation should 
be reduced to the bare minimum. 

What would state policies look 
like if based on these assumptions? 
Four points are key. 

1. States should develop results- 
based accountability systems for 
schools and teachers as well as 
students. States should have 
accountability systems operating at 
the student, classroom, and building 
levels to measure pupil achievement 
and issue report cards for schools. 
Such information should be dis- 
seminated to students, parents, and 
the public. States should reward 
successful schools and should 
have — and use — the authority to 
intervene in failing schools. They 
may also institute market-based 



accountability via various forms of 
school choice. 

Principals need accountability, 
too. Their jobs and salaries ought to 
be tied to their schools’ perfor- 
mance. To provide principals with 
the information by which to hold 
their faculty and staff accountable, 
states can provide student achieve- 
ment data, disaggregated by teacher. 

2. States should empower 
school-level administrators with the 
authority to make personnel 
decisions. Authority must accom- 
pany accountability. Quality control 
should be the responsibility of 
school leaders, who have freedom 
to hire from a wide pool of teaching 
candidates and to pay teachers 
based on marketplace conditions or 
individual performance. 

Teacher tenure ought not be 
allowed to interfere. Multiyear 
contracts are far preferable. It must 
be possible to remove incompetent 
teachers at reasonable cost and 
within a reasonable period of time, 
without sacrificing their right to 
protection against capricious and ad 
hominem treatment. 

States should encourage 
differential pay so that schools can 
pay outstanding teachers more and 
adjust teacher pay for labor market 
conditions, subject specialty, and 
the challenge of working in tough 
schools. A flexible salary structure 
would allow paychecks to respond 
to marketplace signals while 
creating financial incentives for 
excellent teaching and practical 
sanctions for poor teaching. 

To work well, this system 
obviously requires capable princi- 
pals — education leaders who know 
how to judge good teaching and are 
prepared to act on the basis of such 
evaluations. Such people can be 
drawn into the schools if the 
incentives are right. Executive 
training for current principals will 
also help them handle this difficult 
evolution of their role. 

3. States should enforce 
minimal regulations to ensure that 



teachers do no harm. States should 
perform background checks for all 
teaching candidates and require 
prospective teachers to have a 
bachelor’s degree in an academic 
field. They should also ensure that 
new teachers are adequately 
grounded in the subject matter they 
are expected to teach, either by 
requiring that they major in the 
subject(s) that they will teach or by 
mandating rigorous subject matter 
examinations. 

4. States should open more 
paths into the classroom, encourage 
diversity and choice among forms 
of preparation for teaching, and 
welcome into the profession a larger 
pool of talented and well-educated 
people who would like to teach. 
Policymakers should eliminate 
monopoly control and challenge 
“one-best-system” attitudes toward 
teacher preparation. Traditional 
training programs should be closely 
scrutinized for their length, cost, 
burden, and value. States should 
publish detailed factual information 
about individual programs and their 
graduates. Information about the 
effectiveness of recent graduates 
(as measured by the value-added 
achievement scores of their pupils) 
should be made public; until this is 
available, institution-specific data 
should include the placement rate of 
graduates and the percentage of 
graduates passing state teacher 
tests. (Some of this information 
was mandated by the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1998.) 

States should expand the pool 
of talented teaching candidates by: 
allowing individuals who have not 
attended schools of education to 
teach, provided that they meet the 
minimum standards outlined above; 
encouraging programs that provide 
compressed basic training for 
prospective teachers; and using 
financial incentives such as scholar- 
ships, loan forgiveness programs, 
and signing bonuses to attract 
outstanding college graduates. 
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Regulation Versus Markets: 

The Case for Greater Flexibility in the Market for Public School Teachers 

Michael Podgursky, University of Missouri-Columbia 



Compared to other labor 
markets, particularly other profes- 
sional labor markets, the market for 
public school teachers is highly 
regulated. Mandatory licensing 
imposes costly entry barriers that 
tend to discourage interest from 
individuals with good labor market 
alternatives to teaching. Collective 
bargaining, teacher tenure, and the 
single salary schedule inhibit flexible 
and performance-driven wage 
setting and make it difficult to 
reward good teachers and weed out 
poor ones. The single salary 
schedule also exacerbates problems 
of recruiting teachers in shortage 
fields such as special education, 
math, and science. 

This article focuses on two 
features of the public-sector labor 
market: mandatory certification and 
the single salary schedule. Both 
restrict the operation of the market 
and suppress competition — the first 
by limiting market entry, and the 
second by standardizing pay over 
large groups of teachers. Both also 
play an important role in determin- 
ing the quality of the teacher 
workforce. 

This article discusses some of 
the restriction’s costs and ben- 
efits; contrasts the policies of 
public and private schools; and 
shows that the latter are less likely 
to hire certified teachers and more 
likely to pursue flexible, market- 
based compensation policies. There 
are two important factors that 
influence private (and charter) 
school behavior: (1) the stronger 
pressure they feel to pursue effi- 
cient personnel policies and (2) the 
smaller size of the typical wage- 
setting unit, which tends to 
ameliorate information problems 
concerning teacher quality and 
performance and make teacher pay 
more market-sensitive and perfor- 
mance-driven. 



Mandatory Teacher Certification 

All 50 states require teachers to 
hold a license to teach in public 
schools, a requirement that econo- 
mists term a “barrier to entry” into 
the labor market. (To teach, a 
prospective teacher must invest 
time and money to acquire a 
license, usually completing one or 
two years of coursework in an 
approved training program, fol- 
lowed by an examination.) 

Teacher licensing, like any 
regulation, has costs and benefits. 
Costs for potential teachers include 
out-of-pocket enrollment costs, as 
well as the opportunity cost of time 
(i.e., earnings opportunities given 
up while in school). Licensing 
requirements that take the form of 
required coursework tend to 
discourage entry by students whose 
alternative time is more valuable, 
such as academically talented 
students who might have pursued 
other academic disciplines and more 
mature “second career” entrants, 
including women with young 
children. 

These costs must be balanced 
against the benefits of the licensing 
requirements and required pedagogy 
courses. There are several strands of 
research that have been cited in 
defense of mandatory pedagogical 
training. Studies suggest that, at least 
in mathematics instruction, both 
content knowledge and pedagogical 
training may improve student 
performance. In addition, however, a 
consistent finding in the education- 
production function literature is that 
teachers’ general academic skills, as 
measured by tests such as the ACT 
or SAT, are associated with higher 
student test scores. Evidence 
suggests that formal coursework in 
pedagogy, content knowledge, and 
general academic skills all have 
positive effects on teachers’ effec- 
tiveness in the classroom; regression 



studies demonstrating the value of 
pedagogical training indicate that 
schools can trade off this training for 
other productive teacher attributes. 

Costs of Exclusion 

The findings on the benefits of 
teacher certification are mixed. 

Even if all certified teachers were 
on average superior teachers, 
however, this would not necessarily 
mean that uncertified teachers 
should be excluded from the 
market. The dispersion of teacher 
quality within the certified and 
uncertified populations is very large 
relative to the mean, and a certain 
number of uncertified candidates will 
always be superior to certified 
candidates. 

For example, judging from the 
relatively modest coefficients one 
finds in the education-production 
function literature, one might argue 
that the average certified teacher is 
better than 60% of uncertified 
applicants. In this case, with two 
randomly drawn certified and two 
randomly drawn uncertified appli- 
cants, an uncertified candidate will 
be the best candidate 41% of the 
time; with two uncertified and one 
certified candidates, an uncertified 
candidate will be the best candidate 
59% of the time. 

Certification alone should not be 
used to assess teaching quality. Local 
supervisors are in a good position to 
assess the quality of teaching 
applicants directly through inter- 
views, student teaching, and practice 
classes, for example. A number of 
education-production function 
studies find that principal evaluations 
of teaching performance are valid 
predictors of student performance. 

Employment of Certified Teachers 
in Private and Charter Schools 

In assessing the value of 
certification, it is useful to compare 
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hiring practices in public and private 
schools. In the public sector, 95.6% 
of teachers hold state certification 
in their primary teaching area; in 
nonreligious private schools, 55.9% 
of teachers are certified overall and 
35.1% are certified at the secondary 
level. Private schools operate in a 
competitive market and are under 
pressure to deliver quality, cost- 
effective educational services. They 
are also much smaller and thus in a 
better position to directly monitor 
quality. Consequently, they may 
attach less value to readily observed 
credentials such as certification in 
making staffing decisions. 

Charter schools are held 
accountable through market 
pressures, like private schools, as 
well as by the charter renewal 
process. In a number of states 
charter schools are allowed to 
bypass licensing requirements and 
hire uncertified teachers. Data from 
the third year report of the major 
U.S. Department of Education 
study of charter schools suggests 
that charters avail themselves of 
this opportunity when it is available, 
although more research is needed 
on this subject. 

How does the academic quality 
of uncertified teachers compare to 
that of certified teachers? One 
measure is the selectivity of a 
teacher’s alma mater. Several 
production function studies find 
that the selectivity of a teacher’s 
undergraduate college is correlated 
with student academic achievement. 
The share of teachers graduating 
from selective institutions is 
consistently higher in the uncertified 
population; data suggest that private 
schools use their greater flexibility 
to trade teacher certification for 
teacher academic quality, compen- 
sating for a lack of certification 
with other academic skills. 

Rigid Pay Structures 

The single salary schedule, 
which bases pay entirely on teach- 
ers’ experience and academic 



credentials, is a nearly universal 
feature of public sector teacher 
labor markets. Under a single salary 
schedule, there are no differentials 
to reflect field, individual effort, 
talent, or merit. In this system, it is 
the number of years at college that 
counts, not the quality of a college; 
it is how long a teacher has taught, 
not how well. The relative difficulty 
of recruiting or retaining teachers 
with particular skills is completely 
irrelevant in such a system. 

Differential pay by field within 
professions is pervasive. Profes- 
sional fields that require greater 
training or draw upon relatively 
specialized skills typically command 
higher earnings, as do jobs that 
involve greater stress and less 
pleasant working conditions. 
Economists see pay differentials as 
central to a market’s efficient 
operation. 

The single salary schedule 
suppresses these differentials and 
yields perverse, unintended conse- 
quences. If schools differ in terms 
of non-pecuniary conditions (e.g., 
safety, student rowdiness) then 
equalizing teacher pay will 
disequalize teacher quality. To 
equalize quality, districts will need 
to disequalize pay. Collective 
bargaining agreements in large 
urban school districts, which 
impose the same salary schedule 
over hundreds of schools, suppress 
pay differentials and induce teach- 
ers to leave the most troubled 
schools. 

Public-Private Comparisons 

Economists have long recog- 
nized the importance of size in a 
firm’s level and structure of 
compensation, as well as in its 
choice of wage-payment mecha- 
nisms. Economic theory suggests 
that small firms are more likely to 
use merit or performance-based 
individual pay, while large firms 
tend to standardize pay; in private 
schools, where the typical wage- 
setting unit is roughly 1 00 times 



smaller than in public schools, pay 
does in fact float to the market level 
more readily. 

According to data from the 
1993-94 Schools and Staffing 
Surveys, roughly 99% of public 
schools report that they have a 
salary schedule to compensate 
teachers as compared to 67% of 
private schools. Even among the 
private schools reporting that they 
use salary schedules, academic 
credentials and experience explained 
less of the variation in pay in private 
(as compared to public) schools. 

In a 1998 survey of 66 charter 
schools in Arizona, 30% of respon- 
dents reported using a salary 
structure that tied pay to perfor- 
mance measures such as student 
test scores, parent satisfaction 
surveys, attendance, and classroom 
observations. My own anecdotal 
evidence also leads me to believe 
that many charter schools — such as 
the Edison Project, for example — 
are experimenting with alternative 
and innovative compensation plans. 

Conclusion 

Personnel policies in private 
schools, and, given preliminary 
data, charter schools, are very 
different from those in traditional 
public schools. I believe that these 
differences are explained by two 
factors: strong incentives for 
employers to adopt efficient and 
flexible personnel policies due to 
competition; and a size differential 
that allows private and charter 
employers to better monitor teacher 
quality and performance. 

Flexibility in recruitment and 
compensation helps private schools 
recruit, retain, and motivate a high- 
quality workforce in a cost- 
effective manner. Private schools’ 
experience, as well as evidence 
from the unfolding charter school 
experiment, provides valuable 
information for traditional public 
schools. 
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Ten Years of Teach For America: Our Record and Learnings 



Wendy Kopp, Teach For America 

Teach For America — the 
national corps that recruits out- 
standing recent college graduates of 
all academic majors to commit two 
years to teach in urban and rural 
public schools — began in 1989 as a 
response to the inequities that exist 
in the quality of public education 
between low- and high-income 
communities. Our mission is to 
have a positive impact on the lives 
of students and the cultures of 
schools during corps members’ 
two-year commitments, while 
simultaneously influencing the 
consciousness and career direction 
of the corps members themselves. 

With so much attention sur- 
rounding the issue of attracting and 
developing outstanding new teach- 
ers, particularly those who want to 
teach in urban and rural public 
schools, it seems appropriate to 
examine Teach For America’s 
experience. This article looks at 
who joins, how they perform 
during their two-year commitments, 
what they do after two years, and 
what Teach For America has 
learned about new teacher recruit- 
ment, selection, training, and 
ongoing support. 

Who Joins 

In 1999, 776 individuals from 
270 colleges and universities began 
teaching through Teach For 
America. Representing dozens of 
academic majors, these corps 
members’ average GPA was 3.4 
and average self-reported SAT 
scores were 1248; more than 85% 
of them held a leadership position 
on their college campuses. Asked 
what they would have done had 
they not joined Teach For America, 
just 14% of 1999 corps members 
reported they would have secured a 
teaching position through another 
channel. 

Demographically, 36% of the 
1999 corps members are people of 



color; 14% are African American, 
7% are Latino/Hispanic, 8% are 
Asian American, 5% are Multi- 
Ethnic, and 2% are of other 
ethnicities. Twenty-seven percent 
of corps members are male, while 
73% are female. 

How They Perforin 

Corps members assume 
teaching positions in some of the 
most underresourced school 
systems in the country. They teach 
in 13 geographic areas, including 
urban and rural sites. Corps mem- 
bers are hired through existing 
alternate routes to certification or 
through other waivers. 

Corps members demonstrate 
leadership in their schools. On their 
1999 year-end reports, more than 
60% of corps members reported 
leading extracurricular activities in 
their schools, while 36% founded 
new ones. Forty-five percent of 
corps members sat on school- 
improvement committees and 41% 
secured grants for their classrooms 
and schools. Corp members’ 
retention rate compares favorably to 
that of other beginning teachers 
placed in the same schools: 89% of 
corps members who began teaching 
in September 1 997 completed their 
two-year commitments by June 
1999. 

According to the most recent 
evaluation by the research firm of 
Kane, Parsons and Associates, 
principals are very satisfied with the 
corps members in their schools: 

96% of principals responding to the 
survey thought the corps members’ 
presence had been advantageous for 
schools and students. 

What They Do After Teach For 
America 

After completing their corps 
service, Teach For America alumni 
find their perspective on education 
changed by their work in 



underresourced schools. Many 
alumni draw on their Teach For 
America experience to contribute to 
education and low-income commu- 
nities. According to a survey of 
alumni completed in the fall of 
1998, 58% of alumni have remained 
in the field of education — 40% as 
teachers and 18% as school 
administrators and in other capaci- 
ties. Alumni also choose to work 
towards expanding educational 
opportunity from other sectors, or 
draw on their Teach For America 
experience in careers in other fields. 

Our Program: 

What We Have Learned 
Recruitment 

We have learned that personal 
contact with students is our most 
powerful strategy for recruiting the 
most outstanding candidates. Our 
full-time recruiters work out of 
three offices nationwide to coordi- 
nate additional help from influential 
faculty, student volunteers, corps 
members, and alumni. 

Teach For America recruits at 
approximately 200 campuses 
chosen for their high academic 
standards and ethnic diversity. 

Teach For America makes a 
particular effort to recruit African- 
American and Latino students. In 
addition, to help ensure that corps 
members can participate in Teach 
For America regardless of their 
economic background, we offer 
need-based financial aid to help 
corps members meet the costs of 
relocating to their teaching assign- 
ments and making ends meet 
between graduation and their first 
paycheck. 

We have discovered four main 
challenges in recruiting the students 
with the most career options: 

1. The general perception that 

teaching is a downwardly 

mobile profession that attracts 
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people without other opportuni- 
ties. To overcome this chal- 
lenge, we send the message 
that Teach For America is 
extremely selective and that 
other outstanding recent college 
graduates have chosen to teach. 

2. Students’ view of teaching as a 
service activity like that in 
which they participated in 
college, rather than an ex- 
tremely challenging job oppor- 
tunity. To counter this percep- 
tion, we seek to describe 
teaching as an unparalleled 
leadership opportunity, and to 
describe the impact and 
experience previous corps 
members have had. 

3. Students’ fear that teaching 
won’t put them on a promising 
career track. We emphasize that 
we ask only for a two-year 
commitment; that graduate 
schools and corporations look 
favorably upon corps mem- 
bers’ experience; and that 
Teach For America alumni have 
built on their initial teaching 
experiences to become leaders 
in a variety of fields. 

4. Students’ fear that teaching will 
be an isolating experience. We 
aim to communicate that Teach 
For America provides an 
opportunity to build a lasting 
network with other recent 
graduates who share their 
convictions. 

Selection 

We look for three things 
throughout an intensive application 
process: leadership traits, an 
articulated desire to teach in 
underresourced areas, and a belief 
in the high potential of students 
growing up in low-income areas. 

In order to gain a holistic view 
of each candidate, we have devel- 
oped a multi-layered selection 
process. Candidates begin by 
submitting a written essay applica- 
tion along with written references 
and their college transcripts. The 



most promising candidates chosen 
from these applications must teach 
a sample lesson, undergo an 
individual interview, and participate 
in a group discussion about an 
educational issue. 

Training 

Our goal is to ensure that by 
the time corps members assume 
teaching responsibilities, they 
understand that their fundamental 
responsibility as a teacher is to 
effect significant gains in student 
achievement; that they have inter- 
nalized a framework for accom- 
plishing this responsibility; and that 
they understand that it will be their 
responsibility to advance their 
development as a teacher once they 
begin teaching. 

There are two major differ- 
ences between our current ap- 
proach to preservice training and 
our approach of 10 years ago. The 
first is the structure of corps 
members’ student-teaching experi- 
ence. Ten years ago, our 500 corps 
members student-taught in 500 
classrooms across Los Angeles. 
This experience did not give corps 
members a realistic understanding 
of what is entailed in setting up a 
classroom, and the quality of the 
student teaching opportunities 
varied widely. Five years ago we 
began to run our own summer’ 
school for students as a way both 
to gain more control over the quality 
of student teaching experiences and 
to allow corps members to be fully 
responsible for a classroom. 

We also developed a curriculum 
that provides a highly structured 
professional development experi- 
ence for corps members. The 
curriculum aims to put a variety of 
strategies and their accompanying 
theories into a framework for 
attaining gains in student achieve- 
ment. 

Ongoing Support 

Teach For America encourages 
corps members to pursue specific 



strategies to maximize their effec- 
tiveness: to seek feedback from 
teachers, observe other teachers, 
share best practices with other 
teachers, advance their knowledge 
of the theories and practices of 
teaching through readings and 
courses, and benchmark their 
expectations for students by 
observing students at other schools 
that are widely regarded as excel- 
lent. 

We aim to help corps members 
pursue these professional develop- 
ment opportunities by developing a 
network of resources for them to 
tap into. We cluster them within 
schools so that they can support 
and help orient each other. Depend- 
ing on the local area, offices also 
organize discussion groups among 
corps members, provide corps 
members with access to master 
teachers, and form relationships 
with excellent schools that will open 
their doors to corps members. 

Many of our local offices have 
also established relationships with 
local universities that enable corps 
members to earn masters’ degrees 
in programs designed to address the 
challenges of underresourced 
schools. 

Where We Are Headed 

Given a recent increase in 
interest among college students in 
joining Teach For America, we are 
currently working to double the size 
of the corps and to expand into new 
urban and rural communities. As of 
the fall of 2002, we expect that 
2,000 corps members will be 
teaching across the country in our 
13 existing communities as well as 
in three new urban sites and two 
new rural sites. In this way, we 
hope to be an even more active 
force in the broader effort to ensure 
that where one is bom in this 
country does not determine his or 
her chances of success. 
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Generic Aspects of Effective Teaching 



Jere Brophy, Michigan State University 

Classroom teaching is difficult 
to study because it is a multifaceted 
professional practice that takes 
place in a complex and evolving 
interpersonal context. Nevertheless, 
research on teaching has begun to 
establish a knowledge base capable 
of informing teachers’ planning and 
decision-making. This article 
addresses generic aspects of 
teaching that apply across grade 
levels and subject areas, focusing 
on practices that are related to 
learning outcomes while recogniz- 
ing the need for a supportive 
classroom climate and positive 
student attitudes toward schooling, 
teachers, and classmates. 

The developing research base 
must be understood and interpreted 
accurately. Researchers need to 
summarize their findings precisely 
and qualify them appropriately; 
educators need to appreciate the 
complexity of good teaching instead 
of seeking simple formulas and to 
think in terms of building on the 
existing knowledge base. 

Research on Teaching for 
Understanding and Use of 
Knowledge 

Process-outcome research, 
which started in the 1970s, began 
to provide a knowledge base 
capable of moving the field of 
education beyond testimonials and 
unsupported claims to scientific 
statements, based on credible data, 
about effective teaching. (Process- 
outcome research identifies relation- 
ships between classroom processes 
and student outcomes — i.e., 
changes in students’ knowledge, 
skills, values, or dispositions that 
represent progress toward instruc- 
tional goals.) 

During the 1980s, research 
emerged that emphasized teaching 
subject matter for understanding 
and use of knowledge. This re- 
search focused on particular 



curriculum units or even individual 
lessons, taking into account the 
teacher’s instructional goals and 
assessing student learning accord- 
ingly. Current research also 
focuses on the role of the student, 
recognizing that students develop 
new knowledge through a process 
of active construction, facilitated 
by the interactive discourse that 
occurs during lessons and activi- 
ties. 

Although research on teaching 
school subjects for understanding 
and use of knowledge is new, it has 
already produced successful 
experimental programs in most 
subjects. Analyses of these pro- 
grams have identified a set of 
principles and practices that are 
common to most if not all of them. 
These include: 

1. The curriculum is designed to 
equip students with knowledge, 
skills, values, and dispositions 
that they will find useful both in 
and out of school. 

2. Instructional goals emphasize 
developing student expertise 
within an application context 
and with an emphasis on 
conceptual understanding of 
knowledge and self-regulated 
use of skills. 

3. The curriculum addresses 
limited content but develops it 
sufficiently to foster conceptual 
understanding. 

4. Content is organized around a 
limited set of key understand- 
ings and principles. 

5. Teachers structure information 
and scaffold students’ learning 
efforts. 

6. Students actively make sense of 
input and construct meaning. 

7. Instruction builds on accurate 
prior knowledge and stimulates 
conceptual change if necessary. 

8. Activities and assignments 
feature authentic tasks that call 



for problem solving or critical 
thinking. 

9. Higher order thinking skills are 
developed in the process of 
teaching subject-matter knowl- 
edge within application con- 
texts. 

10. The social environment in the 
classroom — “a learning com- 
munity” — features discourse or 
dialogue designed to promote 
understanding. 

With this approach to teaching, 
skills are taught holistically within 
the context of applying knowledge 
content. Skills are presented as 
strategies adapted to particular 
purposes and situations, with an 
emphasis on modeling the cognitive 
and metacognitive components 
involved and explaining the neces- 
sary conditional knowledge. 

Twelve Principles of 
Effective Teaching 

There are several fundamental 
assumptions underlying the follow- 
ing principles, including: (a) no 
single teaching method can be the 
method of choice for all occasions; 
(b) the optimal mixture of instruc- 
tional methods and learning activi- 
ties will evolve as classes progress; 
and (c) each principle should be 
applied within the context of the 
others. 

1 . Supportive Classroom 
Climate. Students learn best within 
cohesive and caring learning 
communities. Productive contexts 
for learning feature an ethic of 
caring that pervades teacher- 
student and student-student 
interactions and transcends indi- 
vidual differences. 

2. Opportunity to Learn. 
Students learn more when most of 
the available time is allocated to 
curriculum-related activities and 
when the classroom management 
system is designed to maintain 
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students’ engagement in those 
activities. Teachers who approach 
management as a process of 
establishing an effective learning 
environment tend to be more 
successful than teachers who 
emphasize their roles as disciplinar- 
ians. 

3. Curricular Alignment. All 
components of the curriculum are 
aligned to create a cohesive pro- 
gram for accomplishing instruc- 
tional purposes and goals. Teach- 
ers’ curriculum development should 
be goal -oriented, with the overall 
purposes and goals of the instruc- 
tion (and not the pressure to cover 
test items) guiding curricular 
planning and decision making. 

4. Establishing Learning 
Orientations. Teachers can prepare 
students for learning by providing 
an initial structure to clarify in- 
tended outcomes and cue desired 
learning strategies. Students should 
be oriented to lessons with pre- 
views, which can communicate the 
nature and purpose of the activity, 
connect it to prior knowledge, and 
cue the kinds of responses that the 
activity requires. 

5. Coherent Content. To 
facilitate meaningful learning and 
retention, content should be ex- 
plained clearly and developed with 
an emphasis on its structure and 
connections. Skills are likely to be 
learned and used effectively if 
taught as strategies adapted to 
particular purposes and situations, 
with attention to when and how to 
apply them. 

6. Thoughtful Discourse . 
Questions are planned to engage 
students in sustained discourse 
structured around powerful ideas. 
Effective teachers structure a great 
deal of content-based discourse to 
allow students to construct and 
communicate content-related ideas. 
The forms and cognitive levels of 
these questions should be suited to 
instructional goals. 

7. Practice and Application 
Activities . Students need sufficient 



opportunities to practice and apply 
what they are learning, and to 
receive improvement-oriented 
feedback. Practice should be 
embedded within application 
contexts that feature conceptual 
understanding of knowledge and 
self-regulated application of skills. 
Students should receive timely, 
informative feedback. 

8. Scaffolding Students ’ Task 
Engagement . Teachers should 
provide whatever assistance 
students need to enable them to 
productively engage in learning 
activities. Activities and assign- 
ments should motivate student 
engagement, constitute meaningful 
learning experiences, and allow 
students to achieve high rates of 
success if they invest reasonable 
time and effort. 

9. Strategy Teaching . Teachers 
should model and instruct students 
in learning and self-regulation 
strategies. General learning and 
study skills as well as domain- 
specific skills are most likely to be 
learned thoroughly if they are taught 
as strategies to be implemented with 
metacognitive awareness and self- 
regulation. Teachers should explain 
skills’ purposes and when they can 
be used. 

10. Cooperative Learning. 
Students often benefit from work- 
ing in pairs or small groups to 
construct understandings or help 
one another master skills. Coopera- 
tive learning promotes affective and 
social benefits. It also engages 
students in discourse that requires 
them to make their task-related 
information-processing and prob- 
lem-solving strategies explicit (and 
thus available for discussion and 
reflection). 

1 1 . Goal-Oriented Assessment. 
Teachers should use a variety of 
formal and informal assessment 
methods to monitor progress 
toward learning goals. Well- 
developed curricula include strong, 
functional assessment components 
that are aligned with the 



curriculum’s major purposes and 
goals and integrated with the 
curriculum’s content, instructional 
methods, and learning activities. 
Assessment should be an ongoing 
and integral part of each instruc- 
tional unit. 

12. Achievement Expectations . 
Teachers should establish and 
follow through on appropriate 
expectations for learning outcomes. 
Teachers’ expectations concerning 
what their students are capable of 
accomplishing tend to shape both 
what teachers attempt to elicit from 
their students and what the students 
expect from themselves — teachers 
should therefore set goals in terms 
of floors (i.e., minimally acceptable 
standards), not ceilings. 

Conclusion 

The best teaching is adapted to 
the context, including the instruc- 
tional purposes and goals, the 
students, and the subject matter. 
Research-based information can 
only inform teachers about the 
tradeoffs involved in decision 
alternatives; it cannot make those 
decisions for them. It is teachers, 
working within their state and 
district guidelines, who must decide 
what goals to pursue with their 
students and what combinations of 
content representations, instruc- 
tional methods, and learning 
activities will be most helpful in 
assisting their students to accom- 
plish the goals. 

Rather than viewing such 
qualifications on research findings 
as frustrations or even as evidence 
that research is not helpful, re- 
searchers and teachers need to 
appreciate them as indicative of the 
complexities involved in adapting 
instruction to students and con- 
texts. Researchers are making 
progress in learning about these 
complexities and their potential 
implications for instruction, and will 
continue to build on this knowledge 
base. 
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Promising New Instructional Practices 

Phyllis C. Blumenfeld, Joseph S. Krajcik, Ronald W. Marx, and Elliot Soloway, University of Michigan School of 
Education 



Over the last 20 years, ap- 
proaches to teaching for under- 
standing have evolved from models 
that stress information transmission 
to models that emphasize student 
transformation of knowledge and 
the processes in which students 
engage as they leam. These pro- 
cesses are important because they 
mediate between the instructional 
events organized by teachers and 
the learning ultimately achieved by 
students. 

A number of programs are 
currently being implemented that 
attempt to put individual and social 
constructivist ideas into practice. 
The programs differ in their points 
of departure, degree of inclusion of 
constructivist elements, and 
extensiveness of the intervention. 
Most combine features of cognitive 
construction with features of social 
constructivism. These features 
include the ideas of authentic tasks, 
discourse, assessment, cognitive 
tools, and instructional scaffolding. 
Some address very specific con- 
cepts and topics; others are more 
general. 

Transformation models are still 
in the process of evolving and there 
are important differences in how 
they view learning and, by exten- 
sion, teaching. In this article, we 
describe three educational applica- 
tions that incorporate constructivist 
elements, focusing on science 
programs designed to teach for 
understanding. We also point to 
remaining questions and challenges, 
and describe some initial attempts at 
solutions. 

Sample Programs 
Scientists in Action 

Scientists in Action is a series 
of videodisk-based science units, 
targeted at 5th and 6th graders, that 
has been developed by the Cogni- 
tion and Technology Group at 



Vanderbilt. Scientists in Action 
primarily emphasizes developing 
students’ scientific reasoning and 
problem-solving strategies, and 
integrating knowledge across 
subject areas. 

The program is designed 
around the principle of anchored 
instruction. Video helps to create 
complex contexts within which 
problems are situated. Each video 
presents a simulated realistic 
scientific dilemma, comprised of 
several related problems. As the 
story develops, students are 
presented with a structured se- 
quence of questions; the video is 
paused in predetermined places so 
students can answer the questions. 

During the problem-solving 
process, students may view 
excerpts from the video again. They 
can also use the relevant reference 
material that accompanies each 
video (e.g., maps, response guide- 
books, and materials for “hands-on” 
chemistry experiments). 

The developers of Scientists in 
Action encourage teachers to follow 
up on issues and content raised in 
the videos with student-generated 
projects and reports. Students may 
also write additional questions related 
to scenes they have watched, or 
construct new dilemma scenarios. 

Fostering Communities of 
Learners 

In elementary and middle 
school Fostering Communities of 
Learners (FCL) classrooms, the 
entire class studies a common 
theme that crosses traditional 
disciplinary boundaries. FCL 
emphasizes broad and enduring 
themes that can be revisited at 
increasingly mature levels of under- 
standing. Goals include promoting 
the critical thinking and reflection 
skills that underlie higher literacy and 
creating self-directed learners who 



have a sense of responsibility to the 
group and a sense of ownership of 
the investigation. 

FCL provides a structure for 
collaboration and cooperation. 
Students pursue different questions 
and leam different skills from 
others in the class, so that knowl- 
edge and skills are distributed 
throughout the classroom. FCL 
uses Reciprocal Teaching as an 
important component of the 
research process. Reciprocal 
Teaching is a structured method for 
improving students’ reading 
comprehension that scaffolds 
students’ use of text-based reading 
strategies to ensure that all students 
within a research group participate 
in learning about and understanding 
their group’s subtopic. This ap- 
proach fosters individual and group 
accountability for learning. 

Project-Based Science 

Project-based science allows 
students and teachers to use a 
variety of technological tools such 
as telecommunication, microcom- 
puter-based laboratories, 
micro worlds, and graphing pack- 
ages. Using technology in project- 
based science enhances the physical 
accessibility of the information and 
facilitates its intellectual accessibil- 
ity — it makes the environment more 
authentic to students because the 
computer accesses real data, 
expands interaction and collabora- 
tion with others via networks, and 
emulates tools used by experts. 

The Technological Education 
Research Center develops project- 
based approaches to learning in 
which technology, especially 
telecommunications, plays a key 
role. Units are oriented around such 
questions as “What’s in our water?” 
and “How can we light a house?” 

To answer these questions, students 
plan investigations and gather, 
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interpret, and share data with 
others. Collaboration via telecom- 
munication is encouraged. 

The University of Michigan 
group Highly Interactive Computing 
in Education (Hi-Ce) has focused 
on a theoretical base for project- 
based instruction along with 
developing pedagogy, curriculum, 
and technology for students to use 
in data collection, analysis, and 
interpretation. Project-based science 
has been used as the basis for the 
redesign of a high school curricu- 
lum so that different science 
disciplines are integrated into a 
three-year program. 

Analysis of Programs 
Instructional Design 

The above programs differ 
considerably in their design, the 
theoretical elements of 
constructivist theory that they 
emphasize, and the application of 
these elements. Researchers 
interested in innovations of this type 
have examined student learning for 
each program but have not system- 
atically addressed the effect of 
variations on large numbers of 
students — the approaches are quite 
new and some have only recently 
been widely implemented. 

Questions about instructional 
design and practice are likely to 
include: (1) What constitutes an 
authentic task? (2) What topics, 
problems, and investigations will 
motivate youngsters and promote 
learning? (3) How can collaboration 
be established? and (4) How can 
inquiry be supported through 
instructional scaffolding? 

Generally, there has not been 
enough experience with these types 
of programs to reveal the character- 
istics of questions that are concep- 
tually rich, feasible, and motiva- 
tional for students. Programs vary 
considerably in their focus (and 
whether it is predetermined); how 
structured they are; and how much 
choice students have in their 
determination. 



Programs also vary in how they 
achieve authenticity. All programs 
appear to potentially afford opportu- 
nities for higher-order thinking, 
development of deep knowledge, 
engagement in substantive conver- 
sations, and connectedness beyond 
the classroom. How connectedness 
is achieved, however, differs 
considerably. 

The way in which collaboration 
is defined and organized also varies 
considerably. In some programs, 
collaboration is relatively structured 
and is more like cooperative 
learning, while other programs use 
strategies and organization that are 
less clearly defined. 

Technology 

Issues remain about how to 
design and exploit the benefits of 
technology — some programs use 
specially designed software as a 
centerpiece, while others reuse 
tools across different curriculum 
units. Questions include how to 
create programs that are learner- 
centered so that the degree of 
scaffolding can be tailored depend- 
ing on student needs; how to 
determine what constitutes effective 
scaffolding; and how to make 
technology user-friendly. 

Participation , Thoughtfulness 
Motivation 

These approaches to teaching 
for understanding require students 
to participate more and to take more 
responsibility for learning; they 
assume that students will be 
motivated to ask questions, join in 
discussion, and engage in sustained 
inquiry and evaluation of their ideas. 
Whether students are willing to 
participate at this level is an open 
question, and program evaluations 
often do not discuss issues of 
student participation. Little is known 
about how actively students partici- 
pate and whether their participation is 
widespread Reports from several 
programs also attest to the chal- 
lenge of eliciting thoughtfulness. 



Issues of participation and 
thoughtfulness are closely linked to 
motivation. A fundamental goal of 
the new approaches is for students 
to take responsibility for their own 
learning. To be successful, these 
approaches require students to 
invest considerable mental effort in 
the search for solutions to prob- 
lems. However, motivational 
elements are not always explicitly 
dealt with in these programs, and it 
is often largely assumed that 
students will be motivated to learn 
by the fact that they work with 
others on authentic problems, using 
technological tools. 

Individual Differences 

The various programs de- 
scribed above have been imple- 
mented at different grade levels. 
Program designers have not written 
about the alterations that would be 
necessary if programs were to be 
used in lower or higher grades. 
Moreover, developmental studies 
have not systematically examined 
age differences in the types of 
questions that are conceptually rich, 
nor in the teaching strategies that 
are appropriate. These questions 
need to be considered specifically 
within the constructivist framework 
of teaching for understanding. 

There are also questions regard- 
ing issues of diversity. While these 
programs have been tried in schools 
serving different types of communi- 
ties and populations, no systematic 
studies have been conducted on how 
students from varied backgrounds 
respond. There are case studies that 
point to the fact that constructivist 
programs can successfully involve 
poor, minority students, and such 
programs have features identified as 
beneficial for diverse students. How- 
ever, in light of considerable evidence 
that children from varied back- 
grounds bring different participation 
styles, discourse patterns, ways of 
interacting socially, and norms for 
language and number use, these 
questions also deserve attention. 
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Getting to Highest-Priority Outcomes: 

Designing Urban Preparation Programs for All Teacher Candidates 

Victoria Chou and Mary Bay , College of Education and Council on Teacher Education , University of Illinois at Chicago 



Even before the 1996 publica- 
tion of the influential What Matters 
Most: Teaching for America s 
Future, institutions of higher 
education were criticized for 
teacher preparation and professional 
development that failed to address 
weak subject matter preparation; 
prepared teachers mainly to support 
“mildly suburban” students; and did 
not provide in-service teachers with 
professional support as they began 
their careers. What Matters Most 
also pointed to a significant short- 
age of qualified teachers for low- 
income, large-city schools with 
predominantly minority student 
populations. 

Despite acknowledging the 
need for quality teachers for today’s 
students, critics have expressed 
little faith in the ability of education 
schools to prepare such teachers. 
The National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future, for 
example, reported “major flaws in 
teacher preparation.” Critics and 
friends have especially lamented 
education schools’ inability to boost 
teacher quality in high-poverty 
urban and rural schools. 

In many ways, such criticisms 
are based on outdated views of 
teacher preparation programs — 
teacher education reform activity 
has in fact accelerated in recent 
years, with significant changes at a 
number of universities. This article 
describes the University of Illinois 
at Chicago’s (UIC) response to 
groundbreaking legislation that 
implemented a standards -based and 
assessment- driven approach to 
teacher and administrator licensure 
in Illinois. It details UIC’s efforts to 
prepare teachers for the most 
challenging Chicago classrooms, 
explaining how it determined its 
projected outcomes and how it is 
working to change its approach to 
teacher education. 



Choosing Outcomes 

From the outset, UIC focused 
on preparing teachers for 
Chicago’s most challenging 
schools. In these schools, there is 
high principal turnover and high 
rates of poverty, as well as low 
achievement scores and low 
teacher morale. 

Increase Recruitment of Chicago - 
Based Teacher Candidates 

Teacher shortages are very real 
in certain Chicago schools and 
neighborhoods; teacher recruitment 
for Chicago Public Schools (CPS) 
is complicated by a mandatory 
residency requirement. As it is well 
known that teacher candidates 
frequently wish to teach in the 
original communities in which they 
grew up, UIC decided to focus on 
recruiting candidates from Chicago 
who are more likely to teach in CPS 
after graduation. 

Increase the Number of Qualified 
Teachers in CPS f s Highest-Poverty 
Schools with Predominantly 
Minority Student Populations 

Over the past 1 0 years, UIC 
has made substantial progress in 
establishing stable relationships for 
field placements with particular 
Chicago public schools. Yet 
although almost 90% of the 
system’s students are African- 
American or Latino and 79% are 
from low-income families, data 
from teacher preparation pro- 
grams revealed that UIC rarely 
placed interns and student 
teachers in the highest-poverty, 
lowest-achieving schools. Another 
UIC outcome is therefore to 
increase the number of preservice 
teachers in high-poverty, low- 
achieving schools and to provide 
support to potential mentors 
among the practicing teachers in 
the schools. 



Ensure Teacher Candidates 9 
Knowledge of Math and Science . 

Too many prospective teachers 
are not strong students in subjects 
like math and science. There is also 
a severe disconnect, particularly in 
large institutions, between math/ 
science faculty and math/science 
teacher educators regarding the best 
way to learn math and science. This 
obstacle must be overcome to 
guarantee sufficient math and 
science learning for teacher candi- 
dates. 

Increase the Number of Qualified 
CPS Chemistry and Physics 
Teachers 

CPS struggles to fill positions in 
math, science, and bilingual and 
special education, especially in the 
highest-poverty areas. Despite this 
need, UIC certified a total of only 
five chemistry teachers and one 
physics teacher in 3 years. In 
Chicago’s public high schools, 
21.4% of math and science teach- 
ers do not hold high school certifi- 
cation; in two high-poverty schools 
in which we work, the percentages 
are 57.9% and 30.8%. 

Recognize and Reward the Work of 
Teacher Education in Higher 
Education 

Schools of education are 
among the least valued units in 
institutions of higher education, and 
faculty members engaged in teacher 
education are the least valued within 
schools of education themselves. 
The faculty reward system must 
recognize the work of teacher 
education throughout colleges and 
universities. 

Mapping Backwards to Teacher 
Preparation Program 
Development 

Following is an overview of 
UIC’s comprehensive and systemic 
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plan to prepare teachers for the 
most challenging classroom envi- 
ronments in Chicago. 

Developing P-16 Partnerships: 

The UIC Council on Teacher 
Education 

Recent proponents of teacher 
education claim that teacher 
preparation should be the responsi- 
bility of the entire campus. To 
encourage recognition of teacher 
education as a campus responsibil- 
ity, all preservice teacher prepara- 
tion at UIC is organized under a 
Council on Teacher Education. 

Under the council’s jurisdiction, 
the programs are developing a 
common conceptual framework 
and governance structure. A 
campus Secondary Teacher Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee that 
advises the council provides 
leadership for secondary certifica- 
tion programs in four colleges. The 
dean of liberal arts and sciences 
(LAS) has appointed an associate 
dean for curriculum and instruction 
who oversees LAS’s six secondary 
teacher preparation programs. UIC 
is also considering organizing its 
widespread teacher professional 
development initiatives under the 
Council’s rubric. 

Recruiting Chicago-Based Teacher 
Candidates 

Six years ago, with help from 
the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program, we identified a group of 
bilingual teachers, largely Latino, 
who were awarded provisional 
teaching certificates by CPS and 
who were required to complete a 
certification program within six 
years of their date of hire. UIC is 
providing the necessary teacher 
preparation, including tuition 
support, initially supplied by DeWitt 
Wallace-Reader’s Digest and now 
supplied by new grants raised by 
UIC. We are now trying to develop, 
via scholarships and programming, 
a pipeline of African-American and 



Latino teacher candidates to UIC 
from the Chicago City Colleges 
(CCC). 

Increasing the Number of 
Qualified Teachers in CPS y s 
Highest-Poverty Schools with 
Predominantly Minority Student 
Populations 

Many of the nation’s teacher 
preparation programs do not 
adequately address issues that are 
endemic to urban schools (e.g., 
racism, language differences, and 
poverty) and their effects on 
student mobility, truancy, dropout 
rates, and learning. UIC teacher 
preparation programs are endeavor- 
ing to devote serious attention to 
understanding children’s and 
adolescents’ life contexts in relation 
to schooling. Strategically, teacher 
preparation programs are starting to 
share limited resources. “Regular 
education” programs, for example, 
include learning about language- 
minority students (from the bilin- 
gual/ESL education program) and 
about students with special needs 
(from the special education pro- 
gram). 

To foster students’ abilities to 
teach in low-achieving or less-than- 
ideal classroom environments, UIC 
is planning early “low-stakes” 
internships designed to allow 
students to preview challenging 
teaching environments. UIC is also 
establishing a course of study to 
prepare practicing teachers to 
mentor teacher candidates and 
beginning teachers. 

Ensuring Teacher Candidates 9 
Math and Science Subject-Matter 
Learning 

At UIC, math and science 
faculty have teamed with math and 
science education faculty on a 
National Science Foundation project 
to improve the math and science 
education of undergraduates, 
including those who are prospective 
teachers. The project develops and 
implements standards-based, 
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constructivist content curricula in 
math and science. It recognizes the 
importance of disciplinary faculty 
teaching content in ways that help 
our teacher candidates to eventually 
teach the material themselves. 

Increasing the Number of 
Qualified CPS Chemistry and 
Physics Teachers 

With the support of the Polk 
Bros. Foundation, we are working 
with UIC’s chemistry and physics 
departments this year to provide 
chemistry and physics endorse- 
ments for CPS high school teachers 
who are certified in general science. 
The program not only addresses 
chemistry and physics, but also 
focuses on preparing teachers to 
teach science to students with 
varying reading levels. 

The experimental endorsement 
program allows scientists and 
teacher educators to exchange ideas 
about best teaching practices in 
science and the certification routes 
that might be most appropriate in 
view of the shortage of science 
teachers. 

Recognizing and Rewarding the 
Work of Teacher Education in 
Higher Education 

It will be crucial to reward and 
to ensure retention among faculty 
who engage in quality teacher 
preparation work. To this end, UIC: 

1 . has invested in non-tenure -track 
clinical faculty positions that 
are primarily designed to 
support program development 
and critical field instruction and 
mentoring for teacher candi- 
dates; 

2. plans to conduct research on 
teacher preparation program 
initiatives to demonstrate the 
value of teacher preparation 
programs; and 

3. will be developing a concentra- 
tion in teacher education for 

(see Getting on p. 27) 
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Quality Teachers Through Regional Collaboration 

Diana Wyllie Rigden, Council for Basic Education 



Research makes it clear that 
teacher knowledge and skills are 
essential for student learning: 
teachers and those who educate, 
train, license, hire, and retain them 
are therefore increasingly respon- 
sible for student achievement. As a 
result of a sense of shared responsi- 
bility for raising the quality of 
classroom teachers, five jurisdic- 
tions in the mid- Atlantic region — 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania — are beginning to explore 
regional opportunities to establish 
and uphold high standards that will 
ensure knowledgeable, skilled, and 
qualified teachers in every class- 
room. This article describes the 
region’s goals and early collabora- 
tive efforts. 

Improving Student Learning 

Political, business, and educa- 
tion leaders agree that improving the 
quality of education available to 
every student is a national priority. 

A number of reports in the early 
1980s directed the nation’s attention 
to concerns about the ability of high 
school graduates to compete 
effectively with their peers from 
other nations. By 1990, when 
President George Bush and the 
nation’s governors met in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, to establish 
a set of National Education Goals, 
there was a consensus on the need 
to define the knowledge and skills 
students required to be adequately 
educated for the 21st century. 

Today, 49 states and the 
District of Columbia expect elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school 
students to achieve standards in the 
core subjects of mathematics, 
science, English, and social studies. 
Many states have implemented 
standards-based testing to make 
schools, principals, and teachers 
accountable for student learning. 
Moreover, districts and states are 



now ranked according to student 
achievement of standards. 

Policy Levers for Improving 
Teacher Quality 

In response to the demand for 
more effective teachers, states can 
(1) impose stronger licensure 
standards by instituting more 
rigorous licensure tests and requir- 
ing candidates to score at a higher 
level on the tests, or (2) create a 
stronger program approval and 
accreditation process based on 
candidate knowledge and perfor- 
mance, as well as on the courses 
and requirements of a traditional 
teacher preparation program. 

State and education officials 
encourage (and often mandate) 
more rigorous standards for teacher 
preparation. Thirty-three states are 
working with the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support 
Consortium to develop and pilot 
new standards for teacher licen- 
sure, for example, and 46 states 
have partnered with the National 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education to strengthen 
their process for approving teacher 
preparation programs. In the mid- 
Atlantic region, jurisdictions require 
a number of assessments of teacher 
candidates prior to awarding initial 
teacher licensure. 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

Student enrollment in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is at an 
all-time high. However, many 
current teachers are close to 
retirement. In the mid- Atlantic 
region, for example, a third of all 
teachers have more than 20 years 
of classroom experience. At the 
same time, many states have 
reduced class sizes in early elemen- 
tary grades and have mandated 
changes in student-teacher ratios. 
The U.S. Department of Education 
predicts a national teacher shortage 



of more than 2.2 million teachers; 
the shortage will be more acute in 
certain disciplines (i.e., mathemat- 
ics, science, and special education) 
and areas (i.e., inner-city urban and 
remote rural districts). 

States must determine teacher 
licensure policies that ensure highly 
qualified teachers, standards for 
teacher education institutions and 
programs, and quality teacher 
assessments; and must decide how 
to ensure an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers for the mid- 
Atlantic region. 

Regional Responses to 
Improving Teacher Quality 

States are beginning to explore 
these issues on a regional basis: the 
Mid- Atlantic Regional Teacher 
Project (MARTP) brings together 
policymakers and education leaders 
from Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania to work together 
to implement higher standards for 
teachers and to address teacher 
supply needs. 

MARTP grew out of a regional 
invitational seminar, “Teachers and 
the Reform Agenda: A State and 
Regional Issue,” hosted in February 
1 999 by the Laboratory for Student 
Success (LSS) at Temple Univer- 
sity, the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, and the Maryland Department 
of Education. Seminar participants 
made five recommendations for 
action to affect teacher quality: 

• Strengthen reciprocity agree- 
ments to ensure competence 
and to reward excellence when 
teachers seek employment in 
any of the five jurisdictions. 

• Make teacher preparation 
programs accountable to 
uniform high standards that will 
ensure teacher quality. 

• Create a three-tiered licensure 
system throughout the region to 
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define progress standards of 
teaching. 

• Establish an Electronic Hiring 
Hall to facilitate job applica- 
tions, interviews, and employ- 
ment throughout the region. 

• Develop a regional system for 
collecting and evaluating data to 
determine teacher effectiveness 
and to serve as a basis for 
future collaboration. 

Since all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia routinely 
regulate teacher preparation and 
license teachers, the five jurisdic- 
tions in the mid- Atlantic region have 
existing policies in each of these 
areas. MARTP discussions, how- 
ever, explored ideas for each state 
to consider individually and as a 
group. 

For example, MARTP recom- 
mended reviewing existing reci- 
procity agreements between the 
four states and the District of 
Columbia and discussing the 
feasibility of creating strategies for 
including portable pensions. 

MARTP participants discussed 
offering salary credits to teachers 
who meet “exemplary” perfor- 
mance levels based on regional 
licensure requirements, assess- 
ments, and criteria and are granted 
the title of “Meritorious New 
Teacher.” The five jurisdictions 
might also consider establishing 
similar standards for teacher 
preparation, as there are currently 
significant differences among state 
standards and expectations for 
teacher preparation programs. 

MARTP proposed a three-tiered 
licensure system that includes an 
initial license for beginning teachers, 
earned on completion of an accred- 
ited or approved teacher preparation 
program and the Praxis II examina- 
tion; a continuing license, earned 
after completing a minimum two- 
year induction program and passing 
the INTASC performance assess- 
ment; and an advanced license, 
granted upon National Board 



Certification and based on strenu- 
ous teaching examinations, a 
portfolio of evidence of good 
teaching, and video demonstrations 
of classroom performance. 

As envisioned, the Electronic 
Hiring Hall for the mid- Atlantic 
states would facilitate a streamlined, 
technology-based teacher recruit- 
ment and hiring process. Districts 
could post available teaching 
positions on the web, conduct 
searches for candidates with 
specific qualifications, and elec- 
tronically track applications and 
candidates. 

Since many of the areas in 
which the states may want to 
collaborate will require thoughtful 
research and analysis, MARTP also 
recommended a system of data 
collection and evaluation that would 
measure teacher effectiveness in 
terms of student learning. The 
information gained through a 
proposed longitudinal impact study 
would help shape future efforts to 
improve teacher effectiveness in the 
region. 

Early Steps Towards Regional 
Collaboration 

Managed by the Council for 
Basic Education, MARTP will 
continue to work in partnership 
with LSS and the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Education. The first step 
has been to hold state meetings 
within each of the five jurisdictions 
to discuss the collaboration’s goals 
of aligning expectations to ensure 
teacher quality, creating strategies 
to share information to facilitate 
teacher hiring across the region, 
and establishing common strategies 
to support and retain new teachers. 

During the summer and fall of 
1999 stakeholder groups met in 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
and Maryland to discuss issues 
related to improving teacher quality. 
(Similar state meetings are sched- 
uled for Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey.) Stakeholders identified 
problems particular to the state, and 



explored the opportunities presented 
by regional collaboration as well as 
concerns. Important issues raised in 
the state discussions included: 

• establishing testing require- 
ments (including “cut scores”) 
and candidate expectations 
(including academic majors) for 
initial and continuing licensure 
that hold teachers to high 
standards in both content 
knowledge and teaching skills; 

• establishing data systems that 
yield comparable information 
about supply and demand 
needs, teacher impact on 
student learning, and teacher 
quality; 

• developing regional recruitment 
packages to attract and retain 
teachers; 

• creating common expectations 
for alternate paths into teach- 
ing; and 

• creating stronger support for 
new teachers through well- 
designed induction programs. 

MARTP is still in the early 
stages of discussion, and the 
questions and topics raised at 
internal state meetings have yet to 
be presented to representatives 
from other jurisdictions. Even so, 
these ideas represent a starting 
point — states will begin to explore 
the possibility of creating common 
standards across the region for 
teaching applications, certification 
requirements, assessments for 
teacher licensure, effectiveness and 
accountability standards, regional 
loan forgiveness programs, induc- 
tion programs, and retirement 
benefits. Despite certain challenges 
ahead, the mid-Atlantic states have 
taken important first steps to enable 
all schools and districts in the 
region to hire the knowledgeable, 
skilled teachers who will ensure that 
students learn. $€ 
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Teacher Quality 

(continued from p. 3) 

into the classroom. Frequent 
assessments that tap under- 
standing — not just the ability to 
repeat facts — should play a key 
role in instruction, the report 
says. 

2. teachers must be prepared to 
teach subject matter in-depth 
and provide many examples in 
which the same concept is at 
work. 

3. an emphasis on metacognition 
should be integrated into the 
curriculum in a variety of 
subject areas. 

Evidence from research 
indicates that when these three 
principles are incorporated into 
teaching, student achievement 
improves. These findings call for 
well-qualified teachers who have 
been prepared not only in subject 
matter content, but also in how to 
teach it effectively. 

Myth: Teacher candidates 
come from the bottom of the class 
and are weak academically. 

Fact: The largest study to date 
of teachers* academic qualifications 
and licensure shows that high 
school teachers have stronger-than- 
average SAT scores compared to all 
graduating college seniors. Elemen- 
tary school teachers have slightly 
lower- than-average SAT scores 
compared to all graduating seniors. 
Their performance as college 
students is average but not at the 
bottom of the class. So, while the 
myth may be somewhat true for 
elementary school teachers, it is not 
true for high school teachers of 
specific subjects. 

However, American fourth 
graders score above average in 
science on the TIMS international 
study, for example, while American 
twelfth graders score near the 
bottom. The ability to motivate and 
relate to students, to use a variety 
of strategies, and to demonstrate 



enthusiasm and dedication are all 
important factors in helping stu- 
dents learn. Elementary school 
teachers may possess these skills to 
a greater degree than secondary 
school teachers. 

Myth: Teacher candidates have 
little contact with the practical 
realities of pre-K-12 schools. 

Fact: In accredited schools of 
education, teacher candidates are 
expected to gain skills in teaching 
under the direction of experienced, 
trained, mentor teachers. Candi- 
dates are expected to have a variety 
of field experiences throughout their 
program of preparation and to 
successfully complete a carefully 
supervised, lengthy clinical experi- 
ence. The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) 2000 Standards require 
schools of education to form true 
collaborative partnerships with pre- 
K-12 schools, where curriculum 
planning and delivery are shared. 
Many of the concepts undergirding 
professional development schools 
have been incorporated into these 
standards. 

Myth: Since all students pay 
the same tuition, universities 
allocate substantially the same 
resources to all professional schools 
on campus. 

Fact: Schools of education 
spend less per student than any 
other professional schools on 
campus. Funds generated by 
education students are often 
funnel ed to other professional 
schools on campus — schools that 
must meet accreditation require- 
ments. A recent study by Richard 
D. Howard, Randy Hitz, and Larry 
Baker concludes (1) that education 
programs are, in general, funded 
below the institutional average for 
all disciplines in all Carnegie Classi- 
fications; and (2) that education 
programs are less well-funded than 
other professional programs, with 
the exception of social work and 
accounting at research institu- 
tions. 



Myth: Increasing teacher 
salaries will not increase the supply 
or quality of teachers. 

Fact: How money is spent can 
be important. In 1985, the state of 
Connecticut embarked on a two- 
part strategy that raised standards 
for entry to teaching and substan- 
tially increased teacher salaries. 
Today the salaries in Connecticut 
are first in the nation; there is no 
shortage of teachers in Connecticut. 
Student achievement scores are 
among the highest in the nation. 
Connecticut has shown that it is 
possible to ensure a steady supply 
of teachers without compromising 
quality. 

Myth: There is no difference in 
the effectiveness of prepared and 
unprepared teachers. Teacher 
preparation does not make a 
difference. 

Fact: Over 100 studies have 
documented that well prepared, 
fully licensed teachers are more 
effective than those with little or no 
preparation. 

A 1996-97 study conducted by 
the University of Texas at 
Arlington’s Charles A. Dana Center, 
for example, showed that Texas 
students perform better on state 
exams when their instructors are 
fully licensed in the subjects they 
teach. The passing rate for Hispanic 
third graders on the 1997 Texas 
state assessment jumped from 
58.7% to 67.5% when their teach- 
ers were fully licensed in their field. 
African-American students experi- 
enced similar results, as did the 
student population as a whole. 

Other data support the Dana 
Center finding. Another Texas study 
showed that the influence of 
teachers on student achievement is 
many times greater than any other 
commonly observed variable. 
Sanders and Rivers report data 
from Tennessee that shows that 
two equally performing second 
graders can be separated by as 
many as 50 percentile points by the 
time they reach the fifth grade, 
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solely as a result of being taught by 
teachers whose effectiveness varies 
greatly. Other scholars have 
demonstrated similar results. Thus, 
students of fully prepared teachers 
demonstrate larger achievement 
gains than students whose teachers 
are not prepared. 

Fully prepared teachers are 
more able to recognize students’ 
individual needs and customize 
instruction for them; to establish a 
positive climate; and to respond to 
student needs. 

In addition, in terms of the 
academic qualifications of teachers, 
studies indicate that those who have 
received high-quality teacher 
preparation score higher than other 
candidates on state licensing exams. 
The largest study of teacher 
qualifications to date, by ETS, 
concludes that teacher candidates 
who graduate from NC ATE- 
accredited schools of education 
pass content state licensing exami- 
nations at the highest rate. Of all 
PRAXIS II test takers, 91% of 
teacher candidates graduating from 
NC ATE-accredited institutions 
passed the exam, as compared to 
83% of those graduating from 
unaccredited colleges of education. 
Individuals who never attended a 
teacher preparation program had the 
lowest passing rate of all PRAXIS 
test takers (74%). Preparation 
makes a difference, and preparation 
at an NC ATE-accredited school of 
education makes an even bigger 
difference. 

Conclusion 

As policymakers consider ways 
to better prepare the teaching force 
for the 21st century, they should 
design solutions that are based on 
today’s realities. Policies based on 
myths are not likely to have the 
desired results. If we are to develop 
policies that will actually strengthen 
the teaching profession, 
policymakers, researchers, and 
educators must work together to 
design them. 56 



A Commitment 

(continued from p. 9) 

Conclusion 

Undoubtedly, some of the 
reforms to improve the quality of 
U.S. public education will be timely, 
costly, and challenging. However, 
Thomas Wolfe once called America 
a place “where miracles not only 
happen, but where they happen all 
the time.” I believe that we owe it 
to our children and our nation to 
ensure that such miracles continue 
to happen — one student at a time, 
through one quality teacher at a 
time — in every classroom across 
America. 56 



Getting 

(continued from p. 23) 

prospective urban teacher 
educators. Doctoral students 
who are studying teacher 
education will function as field 
instructors under the guidance 
of a member of the teacher 
education faculty, engage in 
curriculum development work, 
and teach courses in teacher 
preparation programs under the 
guidance of a faculty member. 



A Caveat 

The preparation of teachers for 
the nation’s most challenging 
classrooms is a task that has yet to 
be successfully accomplished on a 
large scale. We face any number of 
challenges in this multi-year initia- 
tive — challenges that require 
considerable negotiation among 
parties with diverging interests. 
Most of these challenges require 
understanding complex human 
relationships and negotiations 
around deeply held beliefs. While 
this work will not be quick or easy, 
it is crucial for preparing quality 
teachers for the settings in which 
they are most in need. 56 
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